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THE WICKED WOODS OF And as if reassured by this declaration | 
his face brightened, and he set off to ascend | 
TOBEREEVIL. the mountain sturdily. : 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” Paul Finiston had come a long way 
—— across the world, attracted by his uncle’s 
CHAPTER XIV. PAUL IS A COWARD. advertisement. It had found him settled 


Wuen the pedlar fled from Tobereevil he down in a distant country, with employ- | 
struck off across an outskirt of the woods, | ment in his hands, and a good prospect 
and got up among the hills. When he had for life before him. An old friend of his 
walked for half an hour, and while the sun | father had met with him, taken him into | 
was still red in the sky, he reached a purple | his business, promised him a partnership. 
terrace of the mountain on which lay a Paul had thankfully accepted the good 
lonely lake. Here he flung himself down luck thrust in his way, had applied himself 
to draw breath, and to gaze backward upon | to work, and had striven to forget home | 
the lower world. He leaned over the edge | 12 the excitement of making a fortune. {j 
of the lake to drink from his hand, and | It was a dream of his to forget that he | 
started as his own face met his eyes look- | was a Finiston of Tobereevil, to acquire 
ing at him from the placid water. the means of livelihood by labour of his | 

“What nonsense this is!’ he said, and | Own, and this done to go home in search | 
immediately began pulling off his shock of | of something he had left behind, and could 
black hair, his large bushy beard, and his | not manage to do all his life without. How 
heavy dark eyebrows. He dipped his face | diligently he had worked, and with what 
,and head in the water, and rubbed both | fair hopes, and how meanwhile he had been 
severely with a large pocket-handkerchief. teased and haunted, it is better to let him } 
After which divestment and ablution the | tell with his own lips by-and-bye. That | 
pedlar had disappeared, and a gentleman he was a wayward, fanciful, and passionate 
had taken his place. nature, certain rough notes in a little | 

This gentleman had light brown hair and | pocket-book could tell. It might also be 
moustache, with very dark eyes and skin. | gathered from these jottings that there was 
His nose was large, his forehead broad, | @ sort of woman-like twist about his heart | 
and with already some nervous lines upon | and brains in spite of his masculine energy 
it; his mouth sensitive, but firm. It wasa|and bearing; something which made him 
face that was sure to be called handsome, | illogical, tender, and uncertain in his moods. 
because noble and pleasing; yet if this were | With a little more generosity, Nature had | 
manly beauty, it was that of the boldest | made him a poet; with a little less, a more 
and least regular type. contented man. 

For a few minutes he looked pale and} The advertisement had found him pur- 4 
languid, like one who had undergone great | suing his way steadily. It had shaken | 
' fatigue or mental trouble; but by-and-bye | his purpose with a great shock, and had | 
he started up, muttering: | brought him face to face with the longings | 

“Tam Paul Finiston, and I had a right | which had been tempting him to give up his 
to come here. And I go away without | projected exile of years. Here was a good 
| harming any one.” . ' reason for going home at once. His uncle, 
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who was so rich, and whose heir he must 
be, desired his return without a moment’s 
delay. Even Paul’s matter-of-fact em- 
ployer had looked upon his obedience as a 
thing of course. “There is no doubt at 
all,” he had said, regretfully, “that a bird 
in the hand is worth a good many in the 
bush. A fortune in prospect and in exile 
is pretty good, but a fortune at home and 
ready made is better.” So Panl had come 
home; not dragged by a love of gain, but 
by a hungry heart. 

By the time he had landed in Ireland, 
however, the idea of presenting himself 
to the miser of Tobereevil had grown so 
repulsive to his mind, that he had almost 
stepped from one ship to another, and fled 
back whence he came. And only that that 
hunger of the heart was unappeased within 
him, his employer must have received him 
baek ere he had ceased to be missed. 

It was in the midst of a confusion of 
attraction and repulsion which seized on 
him when he thought of the land of his 
inheritance, that he gave way to that 
freak of jealous, inquisitive humour, which 
brought a pedlar over the mountains to 
the gate of Monasterlea. He would see 
these women, and he would know if they 
remembered him. May might be married ; 
he would hear all about it. May might be 
cold, unamiable, and forgetful. He would 
see itata glance. And if either of these 
speculations proved the right one, then he 
would go back unknown to the other side 
of the world. In that case he would not 
trust himself to the tortures of Tobereevil. 
The miser might have his gold all buried in 
his coffin if he pleased. He might will his 
estate to be kept as a vast burial-ground 
for his remains, and the mansion of Tobe- 
reevil a monument over his bones. He, 
Paul Finiston, would at least be rid of 
haunting terrors and worrying supersti- 
tions for the remainder of his life. But if 
May should be found a maiden, still kind, 
still mindful, with still in her heart all that 
anxiety for his welfare which had been 
painted in her face on that morning when 
she had stretched out her hands to him 
from the quay, why then Paul would be a 
man, and brave the curse of Tobereevil. 

Well, he had gone happy from Monas- 
terlea. He had seen May tender, true, and 
worthy to be loved. He would shelter him- 
self under her womanhood and defy the 
curse. His fears had become phantoms. 
His hopes had taken a lovely form of flesh 
and blood. He walked towards Tobereevil 
a royal pedlar, ready to bestow gifts on all 





whom he might meet. But the long, foul 
shadow of Tobereevil in the evening sun 
had been too much for Paul Finiston. The 
old superstition, the old unaccountable 
terror that had made him feel himself a 
murderer when he confronted the miser 
even in fancy, had fallen upon him with 
tenfold force, now that he had looked on 
him in the flesh. May and his good genius 
were forgotten. The spirit of evil had taken 
hold of him again. Let him fly from this 
blight, this temptation, this curse! Let 
him return to his honest work beyond the 
sea ! 

So having spent a little his passion in 
the wood and on the hills, and rested a 
while by the margin of the lake, he set off 
to cross the mountains on his way back to 
Australia. 

Soon the heat of his eagerness to be gone 
had abated, and he paused as he went, to 
look behind and beneath him. The glow 
of the evening was still ruddy on the land. 
A golden film had blurred the line of meet- 
ing between sky and sea. 








Higher, long || 


bars of weightier gold had shot from be- || 
hind the hills, and laid themselves level | 


along the west, as if barring the gate 
through which the sun had passed. The 


hills on the horizon had wrapped them- | 


selves in violet, and seemed to nestle close 
against the warmth of the sky. The mid- 
landscape rose towards the light in every 


tint of yellow-green, and flame-colour, and || 
tawny brown, and fell under the shadows, | 


saddened with every hue of grey, and olive, 
and brown-purple. 
or a fragment of a streamlet glanced upward, 


Here and there a lake || 


like a flame out of the depths of a hollow. | 
Here and there a farm-house or a cabin | 
stood wrapped in a luminous haze of its | 


own smoke. And the woods curled out 


and wreathed themselves over all the fore- | 


ground; one half amber and ruddy, fused 
in the burning glamour of the hour; the 
other buried under the sombre purple of 
their own dense shade. 

The beauty of the country smote him, 
like a blow from a friend. All this 
might be his. All this barren, wasted love- 
liness might be nurtured into teeming 
strength. He might do it, with his strong 
will and arm, helped by the meaner but 
mightier power that lay rotting and rusting 
among guineas and title-deeds in the 
miser’s safe. How strange it was that 
Heaven’s work should be defaced by the 
wickedness of one lean dotard! How strange 
that Paul Finiston, who panted to give 
renewed life to a crowd of his fellow- 
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creatures, should have to fly from the fear 
of hurting an old man! 

He went more slowly now, onward and 
upward, higher and higher into the upper 
mountains. The plovers cried, and whirred 
close to him as they descended to their nests 
among the heather. A few faint echoes came 
floating up from the valleys; too few and too 
faint to bring a throb of human life into 
the lonely stillness. Yet there, and quite 
suddenly, Paul came face to face with a 
fellow-creature. 

It was Con the fool, and he was sitting 
on the heath, one leg gathered up in an 
attitude of pain, the other extended at full 
length; the foot quivering and swollen. 
He grasped the heather with both hands 
as he leaned on them. He made no com- 
plaint, but the tears rolled heavily from 
his round black eyes, and there was a tragic 
look upon his broad white face. 

“Hallo!” cried Paul, “ what's 
matter, my good fellow ?” 

“ Con’s foot killed,” answered the idiot. 
“Con walk no more. Con die too on the 
mountains.” 

“ Die?” said Paul, “nothing of the 
kind. Come, now, where am I to carry 
you to?” ° 


the 


By this time he had seated the idiot on 
his back. 

“ Nan !”’ cried the idiot. 

“ Where am I to find Nan ?”’ asked Paul, 


ina puzzle. He made two steps forward, 
but seemingly in the wrong direction ; for 
the fool began to cry again. 

“This way, then,” said Paul, and took 
another course. The idiot laughed, and 
clapped him on the back. 

How long he might have strayed over 
the hills, seeking the way to Con’s friends 
by means of such signs, we need not guess. 
Chance sent a guide to his aid. 

Coming up the hill he saw a figure, 
wending slowly, and with the help of a 


stick, up the slippery braes. It was a little | 


woman dressed in a long grey cloak which 
had seen many winters, a scarlet handker- 
chief on her head, her face brown as a 
nut, and her hair lying like a white silk 
fringe along her wrinkled brow. 

“God save yer honor!” cried she, 
cheerily. “Who'd think to meet a gintle- 
man on the mountains—let alone wid a 
poor omadhaun on his back !” 

“ Are you Nan ?” asked Paul. 

“Nan? Ochone! is it Nan Kearney ye 
mane? Then it’s fifty long years since I 
was the cut o’ Nan Kearney - 

“T never saw Nan, and how am I to 








know ?” said Paul. “I’m a stranger here, 
and I found this poor fellow lying hurt on 
the heath. He calls out for Nan.” 

“ Nan and Bid!” cried Con, joyfully, 
and with a friendly gaze at the old woman. 

“ Oh, ay! thrust him for a fool but he 
knows his own frinds,” said the new-comer. 
“T’m Bid, an’ I know the way to Nan’s: 
an’ if it’d beathing, young gintleman, that 
ye would carry him that far—why it’s the 
Lord Himsel’ that'll give ye a lift for it in 
yer need !” 

Paul laughed, and forgot that he was 
the miser’s heir, and strode on contentedly 
with the fool on his back, and the old wo- 
man for his guide. They struck out ona 
path which leaned slantwise through a pass 
between two peaks of a cloven lull. And 
following along this they heard a soft 
girlish voice saying, somewhere near : 

“Come back, now, Patsie! Don’t go 
down there or ould Simon’ll catch ye!” 

“ Nan!” cried the fool in a tone of de- 
light. 

And then they turned the corner of a 
rock and came upon a rustic scene. 

CHAPTER XV. BID AND THE HOUSE-MOTHER, 

Ir was a scene like one of Mulready’s 
pictures. Against the tall red sandstone 
cliff a cabin had been propped. It hung 
clinging to and slipping from this wall at 
its back, with its slanting thatch wreathed 
with moss and brilliant weeds, its gables 
awry, its windows one up and one down, 
its chimney crowned with an old upturned 
basket, its smoke hovering upward, its door 
low and dark, but gilt round with the sun- 
glare like the gate of a royal palace. A 
slim young girl sat leaning against the 
wall, weaving a basket, with a pile of rods 
at her feet. She had a fair, ruddy look of 
innocence and health, short, saucy features, 
and large blue eyes. Her loose auburn 
locks hung in a heap of bronzed flakes upon 
her neck. The sun had browned her 
cheeks, her hands, and her naked feet, 
which were prettily crossed before her, 
where she sat. But her temples, and her 
throat, and her little ears were white. Two 
mahogany-coloured urchins with curly black 
hair were playing with the rods that lay 
beside her. Another, younger, swarthier, 
and sturdier, had wandered to a distance, 
and looked back over his shoulder with 
audacity in his arch black eyes. All these 
wild creatures were clothed in dark red 
flannel, the girl with a white kerchief across 
the bosom. In the doorway a woman was 
spinning wool. All round about them spread 
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the red and purple mountains with their | 
rich tawny patches, where the grass and 
tender herbage had broken out through the 
heath. Below lay the sea, and in the dis- 
tance the white gleam of a village on the 
coast. And over all, and through all, | 
glowed that after-glare of the sunset, upon 
red cliffs, ripe cheeks, cabin, heath, and 
ocean. 

The repose of this scene was disturbed | 
by the new-comers. The girl sprang to | 
her feet, spilling her rods; the children 
shrieked and clapped their hands in de- | 
light at seeing Con perched on another | 
man’s back; the spinning woman ran out | 
from under the shadow of the doorway. 
There they were laughing, gesticulating, 
making themselves more picturesque at 
every turn, till they found that Con was 
hurt. Then there was a sudden hush, then 
little cries, and grieved faces, and the 
scene wore an air of vivid tragedy; till 
they found that he was not much injured 
after all. Then the laughter broke out | 
again. The fool was placed reclining on 
a couch of dried heather, clapped on the 
shoulder, cheered, pitied, and purred over. 
Nan fetched a pitcher of water, and bathed 
and bandaged the hurt foot. 

“‘ Is he her brother ?” asked Paul of the 
spinning woman, whom Bid had introduced 
as Mrs. Kearney, the house-mother of this 
homestead. 

“Her brother, is it? No, no, he’s no 
sono’ mine. But sure if he isn’t what’s 
the differ? He comes an’ he goes. We'd | 
be lonesome an’ quare without the fool. | 
As for Nan, he’s just like one o’ the babbies 
till her. An’ he’d kiss the groun’ she 
walks !” 

“* See that now!” said Bid, striking in, 
“how fools does flourish! Gets purty girls 
to bathe their feet, an’ gintlemen to carry 
them on their shouldhers.” 

* And kind-hearted women to lead them 
back to their friends when they are astray,” 
said Paul, smiling. 

“Och, och! sure I’m only a poor beg- 
gar!” said Bid, tossing her head sadly. 

“ Beggar !’’ said the house-mother, in- 
dignantly, as if an insult had been flung at 
her own head. ‘Thin, Bid, have sinse! 
Who calls her a beggar, I’d be glad to 
know, yer honor? If ye seen the purty 
house she had till Simon put his clutches 
on it an’ threwn her out upon the road! An’ 
if ye seen the fine man she had for a son, 
afore he died of the cold he caught in the 
snow that black night. Don’t ery, Bid! 
Keep up yer heart, alanna! Sure I’m not 


lonesome till ye come roun’. 


| wid his own hands. 


goin’ to let ye make little o’ yersel’ to 
sthrangers that might believe ye! Whiles 
ye pay us visits an’ it rises our hearts to 
see ye, an’ whiles ye stay away, an’ we're 
That’s the 
way it is wid her, yer honor, she lives among 


| the people ; but there’s nobody in the whole 


counthry that would dar’ call Bid a beggar 


| but hersel’ !” 


“God love ye, Mary Kearney!”’ said 
Bid, drying her eyes and throwing up her 
head, “an’ now I'll have my say. Ye hear 
that woman, yer honor,” she said, address- 
ing herself to Paul. ‘“ An’ ye’d think 
maybe she was that well to live that she 


| had nothing to do but hand away her creel- 


fuls o’ potatoes, an’ her mugfuls o’ male 
to every hungry mouth that comes lookin’ | 
a bit through the hills. An’ ye don’t know | 
that her good man is dead, an’ her hunted | 
out o’ the nate little houseen that he built 
Ye don’t know what | 
a waste bitteen.o’ land this was whin she 
got it, an’ how her an’ her soft gossoons 
hammered it wid their spades till they dug 
the little fields up out o’ the rock. An’ 
maybe ye don’t know, but she has ten 
childher till her share, an’ nine o’ them 
younger nor Nan; all like steps o’ stairs. 
An’ her spinnin’, an’ diggin’, an’ plantin’, 
an’ sewin’, an’ the agint holdin’ a whip 
over her head all the time! Ye didn't 
know her afore, yer honor, but maybe ye'll 
know her now. Look at her there! Mary 
Kearney; that always has a corner for 
thim that’s worse off nor hersel’ !” 

Bid gesticulated with her hand, as if 
she were denouncing Mary Kearney. She 
stopped, out of breath; and the two women 
looked away from each other, and cried in 
a sort of passion over each other’s troubles ; 
till Nan’s clear voice came ringing between | 
them, like the sound of a pleasant bell | 
across the storm. 

“ Ye’re all thankin’ an’ praisin’ other,” 
said she, blithely, “but here’s a poor boy 
that wants to be praisin’ somebody too. Con 
wants to thank the gintleman that carried 
him whin his foot wouldn’t walk. May the 
Lord love yer honor an’ lift ye clane over | 
yer throubles, if ye have any !” 

She had risen up from her position on 
her knees beside Con, and stood, comely 
and tender, looking from Con to Paul, and 
from Paul to Con. Paul left the other 
women to calm themselves, and came 
forward to offer his further goodwill to the 
fool. 

‘ He’s just like to love ye for it his whole 
life long!” said Nan. But as Paul drew 
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nearer to her Con’s face changed. He 
threw one arm round Nan’s little sun- 
burnt feet, and waved Paul backward with 
the other. 

“ Don’t mind him, yer honor,” said Nan, 
siniling indulgently, and patting the fool’s 
rough head with her hand. 
whiles he’s quare, an’ ye’d think it’s 


“A bad name!” groaned the house- 
mother. 

“ Whist wid yer nonsense!” cried the 
beggar woman; “sure the heart o’ a man 
isn’t in his name! He’s a young man, yer 


, 


| honor, an’ they say he’s good, an’ some day 


“ There’s | 


he’ll be comin’ here wid the mercy o’ God 


| in his two han’s for the poor.” 


jealous he’d be,” she said, blushing instan- | 


taneously all over her pretty ripe face, “ an’ 
then he don’t like anybody to spake to me 
but hissel’. 
the likes o’ him; an’ maybe dangersome as 
well.” 

Here Mrs. Kearney stepped forward, 
without her tears, and invited the young 
gentleman to join the frugal supper of her 
family. Bid and she had carried out a 
table from the cabin, on which they had 


| tically, “‘an’ we’ve prayed for it long. 
An’ sure it’s wicked to teaze | 


| 


placed a huge dish of fine new potatoes, 
some coarse earthen platters, and some | 


salt. “Well would it plase us to offer 
betther to a gintleman an’ a sthranger!” 
said Mrs. Kearney. Paul declared that 
nothing could be better. And then they 
all sat down together in the soft purple 
twilight ; the heir of Tobereevil, the beggar, 
the fool, the house-mother, the pretty 
maiden, and a troop of hungry children. 
By this time Paul was quite at home 
with the party. He humoured Con by 
taking no notice of Nan, and giving all his 
attention to the elder women. He had 
many questions to ask, not mere idle ques- 
tions, but in search of information which 
he felt to concern himself. He had a 
friendly fellow-feeling for these simple 
mountaineers. 
ing under the weight of a common curse. 


** How do you know that?” asked Paul. 
“* We’re prayin’ for it,’’ said Bid, pathe- 
It 
won’t give me back what I have lost when 
it comes, but whiniver I look at one o’ 
Mary’s gossoons sittin’ there I think he'll 
live to see the good times !” 

“Why don’t he come home at once ?” 
cried the house-mother, passionately. “ Why 
couldn’t he come wid even a promise that'd 
keep us alive? What is it that makes 
quality so hard, I wondher? There’s nobody 
comes here but only to tant us, an’ crass us. 
The last that come here he was a rale fine 
gintleman, an’ he was shootin’ for his plea- 
sure over the mountains. An’ I lighted his 


|—that thing that the quality smokes in- 


| hole to keep out the cruel blast. 


They and he were suffer- | 
| give him an answer. 


“ T'm a stranger, you know,” said Paul, | 


with a blush at his own cunning, “and I 


want to hear something about this Simon 
| none o’ that sort.” 


whom you talk about. Tell me about 
him.” 

The house-mother and Bid looked at 
one another, as if to say, “ Where can we 
begin ?” 

"Deed, sir,” said Bid, “it’s but fool’s 
work to talk o’ him. He’s the scourge o’ 
the counthry that has the curse o’ him for a 
lan’lord. And if it wasn’t that the people 
has some hopes o’ thim that'll come afther 
him, it’d be well they were all dead an’ in 
their graves.” : 

This was the very point that Paul wished 
to arrive at. 
own lips what they expected from the 
miser’s heir. 

“* Who is to come after him ?” he said. 

“ He’s wan Paul Finiston,”’ began Bid. 


stead o’ a pipe—I lighted it for him, an’ he 
sat down there fornent me, an’ he tould me 
the Irish was a lazy people, an’ axed me 
why didn’t I work. An’ he faulted the ould 
basket up on the chimley ; sure it was the 
best that Nan could do for it! and he 
faulted the stuffin’ I had put in a winda- 
I could 
ha’ tould him that I loved a bit o’ glass 
as well as he did, an’ that I had wanst a 
purty houseen wid windas as bright as 
diamonds. But I sickened ower it some- 
ways an’ I hadn’ta word tosay. Icouldn’t 
I just turned on my 
heel an’ went in an’ shut my door.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said Bid, soothingly, “we 
know the cut o’ him. But this gintleman’s 


“ T ax his pardon,” said Mary Kearney, 


| humbly, “ for maybe he’d think I evened it 


till him. But we know he’s none o’ that 
sort.”’ 

“ And what if this Paul Finiston should 
turn out to be one o’ that sort ?”’ asked 
Paul. 

The woman turned a startled glance 
upon him, and then cast a look of anguish 


| on her children. 


He wanted to hear from their | 


“ Why, thin, if he do, sir,” she said, 
sighing, “thin the best frind that we had’d 
be somebody that'd take us out, wan by 
wan, an’ shoot us down wid a gun !” 

“ Heaven forbid!”’ said Paul, hastily, 
then added, “I suppose he keeps away in 
disgust at the whole thing.” 
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“ Oh, yer honor,” said Nan, speaking| It was now dark, with that clear darkness 
up in her fresh voice, “if the Lord had kep’ | of the mountain world on a summer’s night. 
away in disgust from all sinners, what’d ha’ | The moon came floating up from the lower 
| world, swimming in faint gold through 


become of the world ?” 
|the black-purple atmosphere. The party 











*“ Nan, Nan!” said her mother, quickly, 
“ver tongue’s too free.” 

“ She’s right,” said Paul, “and I think 
if he believed he could be of use that Paul 
Finiston would come here.”’ 

“Do ye know him? Are ye his frind ?” | 
cried three voices together. | 

“ T know something of him,” said Paul. | 

“ You do?” cried Bid. “Oh, thin, I'll 


honor’ll take the charge o’t.” 

“ Willingly,” said Paul; “I promise he 
shall surely hear your message.” 

‘¢ First tell him to come, for the love o’ God | 
an’ the poor. It would rise cratures’ hearts 
to hear a bit o’ a promise from him, an’ he 
might stop some harm, an’ do many’s the | 
good turn. An’ thin if that doesn’t touch, | 
just tell him that if he doesn’t come soon 
there’ll be a poor fool body put stannin’ 
in his shoes !”’ 

“ How ?” asked Paul. ‘ Who is that ?” 

“ Yondher!” said Bid, pointing to Con, 
who had fallen sound asleep on the heather | 
at Nan’s feet. 

“ Tell me what you mean,” said Paul. 

“ There’s wan Tibbie, an’ she calls hersel’ 
Misther Finiston’s housekeeper, an’ she 
lives there an’ houlds the grip o’ him. An’ 
she says she’s Con’s aunt. An’ she gives 
out that her sisther, Con’s mother, was 
married on Simon’s brother, an’ she calls 
Con the heir o’ Tobereevil. An’ there’s a 
lawyer comes here, the agint—may the 
curse o’ the counthry “s 

“ Stop, Bid!” cried the house-mother. 

“ Ay, sure!” said Bid. “I needn’t sin 
my soul on him; God forgive him, an’ 
me!” 

“* Go on, please,” said Paul. 

“ Well, this lawyer knows the way 0’ 
makin’ wills, an’ some fine mornin’ Simon’ll 
die, lavin’ all he has to Con. And Tibbie 
and the lawyer’ll have Tobercevil betune 
them. What would Paul Finiston say to 
that, yer honor ?” 

Paul had turned pale. “I think,” said 
he, “that if he wouldn’t come for the first 
part of your message he would not for the 
second.” 

‘“* But don’t ye see it’s the same thing ?” 
cried the house-mother, passionately. “Oh 
Lord ! What way will it be wid the people | 
in this counthry at all ?” 

“ T did not say he would not come,” said 


Paul, gently. 


make bould to send a word till him, if yer | 
| 
| 


a Cuban town. 
| lean over the iron rail which encloses the 


| house ; 
_are so lofty and wide that the interior of 


| broke up, and the various figures moved 
about like pleasant shadows in the luminous 


twilight. The fire-hght began to glow 
through the cabin docrway. Counsels were 
being held about the housing of the stranger, 
the guest of the night. The women spread 
new straw in an out-house, where they all 
meant to sleep, leaving the cabin to his 
honor. Paul frustrated their intentions, 
however, by taking possession of the out- 
house, with Con for a companion. Soon 
all was silent on the mountain-side. Paul 
slept soundly on his bed of straw. Once 
during the night he awoke. Through a 


| breach in the wall he could see the moon 


still hovering over the hills. In her wake 
he saw a face floating; May’s face, with 


| that look which it had worn as she clasped 


her black cross. 
“ What a coward I have been !”’ he said. 





A CUBAN WEDDING. 


I pace, like a sentinel on guard, the 


| spacious market-place which stands more 


than forty feet above the hilly streets of 
Occasionally I pause to 


market, and to contemplate a certain single- 
storied habitation beneath me. A covered 


| balcony, as roomy as a small chamber, 


stands before the blue and white painted 
the windows and door of which 


the dwelling being brilliantly illuminated 
with gas, 1 can see into every apartment 


| which’ faces the street. A couple of ladies, 


attired in light muslin, are swaying and 
fanning themselves in cane rocking-chairs, 
and are apparently entertaining, or being 
entertained by, two gentlemen visitors who 
are seated before them, also in rocking- 
chairs, and with fans and cigarettes in their 
hands. Anon a third gentleman and then a 
fourth, both attired in spotless white drill 
starched to the stiffness of cardboard, step 
into the balcony from the street, enter by 
the open door, and without a word occupy 
two of the twelve rocking-chairs, which are 


| arranged in rows in the centre of the apart- 


ment, like seats in a railway carriage. The 
conversation does not seem very animated ; 
but it is varied by the younger lady, who 
presently rises in the most languid manner 
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possible, and crawling towards a grand 
piano, placed on glass pedestals as a non- 
conductor of moisture from the brick floor, 
proceeds to play a Danza Criolla. When 
she has finished her performance, and a 
little more conversation, or Tertulia as it 
is called, has been disposed of, the visitors 
rise in military fashion, and saluting the 
ladies withdraw, and betake themselves to 
a neighbouring house, where the same for- 
malities belonging to an evening visit in 
Cuba are observed. 

Still reclining upon my iron support, I 
watch my sefioras in muslin as they issue 
forth upon the wide balcony. One of them, 
a stout old lady with a plump, good-na- 
tured face, summons one of her black 
domestics, who presently appears with a 
couple of rocking-chairs, which he leaves 
on the balcony. It is a sultry evening 
(though the month is January), and the 
night air is inviting. 

I am intimately 
ladies 
deeply interested, for her name is Cachita, 


acquainted with the 


and she is fresh from a certain convent | 


where she has been incarcerated six months 
for making love without her father’s ap- 
proval.* That gentleman has lately de- 
parted for North America, in order to 
recruit his health, which had been greatly 
shattered by an accident which he met 
with while inspecting some machinery in 
use at his sugar estate. It is considered 
a great event when a Cuban leaves his 
island for a foreign country, and until news 
of his safe arrival reaches his friends at 
home, his absence is deplored, as though 
he had left both the old world as well as 
the new. In consideration of this, together 
with the fact that my inamorata has by 
her father’s grace been restored to her home 
and family, it is scarcely 


renew thus 
roof. So, until assured that my reappear- 
ance will not be thought ill-timed, I pru- 
dently retire. But the scene of my retire- 


ment is at present far from remote, and | 


from it I now take a very pardonable sur- 
vey of my prospects. 


Cachita and her amiable mother are | 


airing a subject which deeply concerns my 
happiness, 
stillness of the night I pause to overhear 
their dialogue. 
interests me most is when the older lady 
observ es: 
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before me, and in one of them I am | 





befitting, as | 
Cuban customs go, that her lover should | 
sarly his visits at her parental | 


| negress, with a message, mamacita fF 


so I may be excused if in the | 
| an hour. 
That portion of it which | 


| market, 
| sinda. 


“ Your father is stubborn and unreason- 
able, and deserves any disappointment 
which may await him. Besides, you have 
been severely and unjustly punished for no 
fault that I can see. And now if happiness 
is in store for you, it will be only a well- 
earned reward for much patience and suf- 
fering.” 

“ Ay! madre mia,” sighs the younger 
lady, “then you find nothing to prevent 
our speedy union ?” 

“ Nothing. And as for means, why your 
father owes his position and fortune to his 
alliance with me, and although he has the 
disposal and management of the sugar 
estate, I have still a private purse of my 
own out of which I will assist you both 
if Gualterito has not sufficient.” 

“Papacito pretended to object to him 
on the grounds of his respectability and 
honour, but now we have received from 


| his country and his friends here ample 


also on 
more 


testimony on those points, and 
that which you, mama mia, prize 
than ail.” 

‘Yes, Gnualterito is a 
which, in this country of doubtful colour, 
is, you know, a great recommendation. 
Your own father’s mother was anything 
but P 

“ No importa, mamacita; I am going to 
wed now after your own heart.” 

“ Your father would have you married 
to young Amador, about whose dark origin 
there is very little doubt. But then Don 
Catasts, his parent, is a rich old coffee- 
planter, and that is enough for Don Seve- 
riano.”’ 

Cachita gazes upwards into the ob- 
scurity of the market-place, from whence in 


genuine white, 


| happier times she has often looked for me 


to emerge. 
“‘T think some one is standing there,” 
she observes 
“* Perhaps it is your lover, who is punc- 
tilious about visiting us until he is assured 
of my hearty welcome.” 
I cough twice. 
“ Somebody is there, sure enough,” 
Cachita. “May I send Gumersinda, 


” 


says 
the 


Dojia Belen gives her consent, and then 
signifying her intention to retire for the 
night, bids her daughter follow her in half 


Soon the pattering of naked feet ascend- 
ing the stone steps which lead to the 
announces the approach of Gumer- 
That faithful vassal comes with an 


invitation for me from her fair mistress, 
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and I am not long in obeying her sum- 
mons. 

We meet. We embrace; and though we 
have much to tell since our separation, 
some time elapses ere we can give expres- 
sion to our sentiments. When we have 
become sufficiently accustomed to one an- 
other’s society, we calmly discuss our pend- 
ing marriage. Mamma has given her con- 
sent, papa is away, and we are to be shortly 
united with all the ceremony attending a 
Cuban wedding. 

Some weeks pass, however, before that 
happy event can be celebrated. My creed 
differs somewhat from that of my intended, 
and I have to submit to certain formalities 
required by the Catholic priest who is to 
marry us; the most important of these 
being the production of a certificate prov- 
ing my birth, parentage, and origin. We 
must wait until this can be procured from 
my native country, and, meanwhile, other 
obstacles to our union are surmounted. 
Foremost among these is the question 
of my confession. Cachita confesses ; and 
that is nothing new to her; but I cannot 
be induced to follow her example. Not 
that I have anything to confess about 
which I need be ashamed; but I with- 
draw from this obligation on principle. 
Besides, I have authority for my objec- 
tion in certain British subjects who have 
wedded in Cuba under similar circum- 
stances to my own. Prompted by Her 
Majesty’s British consul, and a native 
lawyer, I gain my point. 

In my new capacity of accepted lover 
I am bound to submit to many hard- 
ships. I may not meet my intended 
alone under any circumstances, and I am 
privileged to enjoy her society only in 
the presence of the numerous relatives 
and friends, who visit her at all hours 
of the day and evening. Then I am 
expected to return these same visits in 
company with my future bride and her 
nearest relatives. In short, the long period 
of my courtship is made so irksome that I 
would gladly relinquish two years of my 
married life for half an hour of the old 
secret love-making at Cachita’s grated 
window. 

The wearisome ordeal at length comes to 
an end—the nuptial day arrives. The cere- 
mony, such as it is, takes place very late 
in the night; indeed, it is early morning 
before I and my male friends reach the 
cathedral, where the event is to be cele- 
brated. A single bell tolls like a funeral 
knell as we enter a small chapel connected 





with the sacred edifice. It is a dreary 
apartment, dismally lighted with two long 
wax candles. Nobody is present save my- 
self, the male friends already mentioned, 
and the sacristan, who enlivens us by try- 
ing (and failing) to decorate, with false 
flowers and false candles, a miserable altar- 
piece at one extremity of the chapel. My 
importance as a bridegroom is not at pre- 
sent appreciated either by myself or by 
my friends, with whom I converse upon 
indifferent subjects, and who, like myself, 
are attired in ordinary walking costume. 

Presently a kitrin, or gig on enormous 
wheels, drawn by a couple of mules, with a 
black postilion in jack-boots, halts without. 
The bride, accompanied by her mother and 
a friend, alight, and without taking notice 
of anybody in particular, pass silently into 
the chapel. The importance of my position 
does not reveal itself by this act, nor is 
it considerably improved when the ecclesi- 
astic who is to marry us emerges from a 
dark corner, smiles artificially around him, 
and exhausts the rest of his amiability 
with the ladies. But the priest is not so 
unconscious of me as I suppose. Soon he 
singles me out from the group of males near 
him, and bids me follow him, my bride, 
and my future mother-in-law, into an ad- 
jacent chamber. But little is required of 
me here besides affixing my signature to a 
paper which I do not read; and when the 
holy man has addressed something or other 
to me in the Latin language, I am politely 
requested to withdraw. Shortly after my | 
retirement the bride and her escort issue || 
from the mysterious chamber, and after 
saluting us all round, take their departure | 
and drive away. My distinguished posi- 
tion seems to be scarcely increased by these 
proceedings; but when my friends con- 
gratulate me, the lights of the chapel are 
extinguished, and the decorations on the 
miserable altar-piece are stowed away, I 
endeavour to realise the feelings of a mar- 
ried man. I follow my friends as they lead 
the way to the bride’s parental roof, con- | 
soling myself with newly-rolled cigarettes || 
as I walk along. 

It is nearly two a.m. before we reach the 
scene of the festivities, where most of the 
guests are already assembled. <A long 
table has been tastefully arranged with 
sweetmeats, cakes, fruit, wine, and other | 
luxuries, and some of the guests, whose 
appetites could not be restrained, have 
already inaugurated the festivities. Much 
confusion, uproar, and struggling after 
dainties peculiar to a Cuban banquet pre- 
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vail, and it is not without an effort that | where, after a painful lingering of eight 
I contrive at last to find a place near my | days, he departs for that bourn whence no 
bride. Healths are drunk and responded | traveller returns. 
to incessantly, and often simultaneously ; | 
rather, as it would seem, for the excuse of 

| A BIT OF GLASS. 





drinking champagne and English bottled 
ale, than from motives of sentiment. 

When enough cigarettes have been| Famiviarity, if it do not always breed 
smoked, and enough wine and beer have | contempt, often begets unjust appreciation. 
been disposed of, all the company rises | We come to consider as matters of course, 
with one accord. The ladies throw light | as if we picked them up in the streets, or 
veils across their shoulders, the gentlemen | as if they grew on hedges, things which 
don their panamas; and the bride and her | are the result of years of investigation 
mother, together with the bridegroom and | and ages of experiment. Light is our 
all the guests, followed by an army of| natural birthright, but we are apt to 


black domestics, leave Donia Belen’s habi- 
tation, and marching in noisy procession 
along the narrow streets, arrive at the 
bride’s future home. It is a one-storied 
dwelling with marble floors, whitewashed 
walls, and is furnished with brand-new 
cane-bottomed chairs and other adornments 
belonging to a Cuban residence. The huge 
doors and windows of every apartment 
are thrown open to their widest, and the 
interior being brilliantly lighted with gas, 
the view from the street is almost as com- 
plete as it is within the premises. Every- 
body crowds into the latter, and examines 
the arrangements of each chamber with as 
deep an interest as if they were wandering 
through an old baronial mansion with cards 
of invitation from its absent owner. The 
reception-room, the comedor or dining- 
room, the out-houses around the patio or 
court-yard, are carefully inspected by the 
throng, who are irrepressible even in 
respect of the dormitory assigned for the 
use of the bridegroom, and that allotted to 
the bride, and situated in quite a different 
direction. 

Everybody’s curiosity being satisfied, 
everybody, save the newly-married pair and 
a few black domestics, are wished a “ muy 
buenas noches,”’ or, more correctly speaking 
(for the hour is four a.M.), a very good 
morning. 

The remains of this little romance are 
easily disposed of. A week after our mar- 
riage Cachita’s stern parent, Don Seve- 
riano, returns from his trip to North Ame- 
rica in a very precarious state of health, 
the voyage having rather increased than 
lessened the symptoms of his malady. He 


forget that glass is a long-sought, much- 
desiderated, hardly-found means of trans- 
 mnitting, modifying, and fully utilising 
| that marvellous agent. We put on our 
| spectacles to read this journal, with as 
| little thought of their novelty and im- 
| portance, as when we open our eyes on 
| waking. With no greater heed does the 


the beauty a cheval-glass to complete her 
toilet, and the wine-grower a bottle to retail 
his champagne. And yet those articles 
of daily utility are neither as old as the 
hills nor as simple as “ Good-day to you.”’ 

Glass, once unknown in ordinary life, is 
now an object of daily and absolute neces- 
sity. Rich and poor alike must have it. 
Who looks out of window now through 
panes of oiled paper pierced. with a knit~ 
ting-needle to peer at the passers-by ? 
Who drinks wine now out of china cups or 
silver tankards? What has become of the 
wine-skin and the “leather bottle’? Do 
our navigators trust to beacon-fires, or to 
glazed light-houses shining certainly and 
brightly, whether catoptrically or dioptri- 
cally? What is it which enables us to 
ripen grapes in April, and to have our 
winter gardens filled with flowers and 
fruits that Alcinous never saw or dreamt 
of ? Glass, undoubtedly, has been one of the 
most powerful agents in advancing modern 
civilisation. Our forefathers worked their 
weary way through an age of stone and 
an age of iron. Those epochs represented 
rude but solid material progress. We are 
| living in an age of glass, whose translucency 
| symbolises the clear, onward gaze of intel- 
| lectual advancement. No glass means no 


sailor use his telescope to discover a signal, 





remains unaware of his daughter's alliance | domestic luxury, nor even comfort, since 
with me, and it is deemed prudent not to| darkness is a plague even in the warm 
enlighten him until he is in a fit condition | climate of Egypt. No glass, no scientitic 
to receive the startling news. Meanwhile | discovery; without it the great majority of 
his fond daughter never leaves the sick- | the potent army of ’ometers are impossible. 
chamber to which he is consigned, and| Glass, which gives a free passage to 
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light, sticks up “No thoroughfare” in the 
face of electricity. Hence it curbs, con- 


tains, and stores electricity, thereby render- | 


ing enormous service to the workers in 
electrical discovery or application. Glass 
has made all the difference in the condi- 
tion of a science which can foretel future 
events with greater certainty than all the 
oracles of old—which can now predict, to 
a second, years beforehand, an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, or the occultation of a 
star—and the same science as known to 
Chaldean shepherds by what their unas- 
sisted eyes could tell them while watching 
the glories of a starlight night. And the 
unknown worlds revealed by the micro- 
scope, what knowledge should we have of 
them but for glass? The singular pheno- 
mena of locomotive plants, the curiosities 


of ciliary motion as seen on the heads of | 
| by Vesuvius, certain Romans, probably 


rotifers and elsewhere, the masses of ani- 
mated jelly which take any shape and are 
constantly changing their protean forms, 


the proofs of design exhibited by the | 
spiracles or breathing holes in the sides of | 
insects, the multifarious crowds of life, | 
activity, and ambiguous organism contained | 
in a drop less than the head of a pin, would | 


for us, without glass, be non-existent. He 
who has never used a microscope has but 
a limited cognisance of the marvels of 


nature. It is his own fault if the student | 
|employment for windows. Glazed win- 


remains without that knowledge; for it is 
placed within his easy reach by glass. 
At every step we take in the domain of 


science, we meet with glass, glass again, | 
and ever glass, applied to all sorts of pur- | 


poses, obedient to the philosopher’s will, 


assuming the most strange and improbable | 
forms. Here it helps the modern Jupiter | 
| of their existence being spent in the streets 


Tonans to grasp the elements of thunder 


—that is to say, of lightning, the producer | 
of thunder—in his hand. There it helps | 
the chemist, in his laboratory, to ask Matter | 


the rules and reasons of its wilful conduct. 
Elsewhere it enables the anatomist, whe- 
ther of self-conscious animals or of uncon- 
scious plants, to unravel the pattern ac- 
cording to which each special tissue is 
woven, to trace the mode and progress of 


organic growth, and to discover life, order, | 
and beauty in apparently shapeless dirt and | 
dust. Is it, then, too much to say that | 


physical science owes much of its recent 
rapid development to glass? Modera 


science is founded on observation, and the | 
whole universe, inviting inspection, lies | 
before it. The wider the field of observa- 


tion, the grander and the surer are the 
conclusions grasped. Glass enables us to 


make an enormous advance (without hold- 
ing out the slightest hope of our ever 
approaching there) in the direction of the 
twe opposite poles of immensity—the infi- 
nitely great and the infinitely small. 
However general, now, may be the use of 
panes of glass, to allow the inhabitants to 
look out and the kindly sun to look into a 
house, we should be wrong in fancying that 
privilege to date from a very ancient past. 
Long after its discovery, glass was siill 
rare, and, consequently, precious. In spite of 


| what Strabo and Pliny have said respecting 


the glass-houses of. Sidon and Memphis, 
it is nevertheless true that Athens and the 


| other cities of Greece, at the height of 


their prosperity, had no conception of such 
a novelty as a glazed window. But in the 
year 79 before the Christian era, the date 
of Herculaneum’s and Pompeii’s destruction 


very rich patricians, fitted their windows 
with panes of glass. Sashes furnished 
with bluish-green glass have been found 
in disinterring Pompeian houses, and an 
analysis by M. Clandet shows its composi- 
tion to be analogous to the glass of the 
present day. 

During the reign of Tiberius, a consi- 
derable impulse was given to the manu- 
facture of glass, which still continued 
extremely dear, preventing its frequent 


dows, however, for the people of the South, 


| who had never been accustomed to that 


comfort, were things of minor necessity. 
Their lodgings consisted of little chambers, 
with scarcely any furniture in them, which 
they occupied only at night and a very 
small portion of the day, the greater part 


and the public places. Small openings in 
the walls, near the ceiling of their apart- 
ments, allowed air and a modicum of light 
to enter. The houses of rich patricians 


| only, or the imperial palaces, could boast 


of windows glazed—if we may say so—with 
thin slices of diaphanous alabaster, or with 
light plates of semi-transparent gypsum. 
Certain windows had neither . translucid 
plates nor glass. They consisted of narrow 
slips of marble with open intervals be- 
tween them. From this state of things the 
passage is long to the Crystal Palace, the 
new Kew palm-house, and glass-roofed 
railway stations. 

Churches were the first buildings to 
patronise the re-application of glass to 
architectural purposes. Those of Brioude 
and Tours towards the close of the sixth 
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century, and the basilica of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, exhibited the earliest spe- 
cimens of glass-glazed windows. They 
were composed, not of panes like those 
now employed, but of little round pieces, 
known as “cives,” fitted into grooves in 
wooden frames, and kept there in their 
place by plaster. In the twelfth century, 
painting on glass was invented. The first 
stained-glass windows were put up, in 
1140, in the abbey of St. Denis. It was 
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the temperature of a good 
blacksmith’s forge, you get a combination 
of those substances. You may reduce the 
mass to an impalpable powder, but you 


| will obtain neither a particle of sulphur 


nor a particle of iron. Chemistry demon- 
strates that in the smallest atom of the 
new substance produced, there ex.st both 
sulphur and iron. The two ingredients 


| are intimately united, combined as chemists 


not till the fourteenth century that private | 


dwellings were lighted by little square 
panes mounted in lead, such as we still 
see in the humblest habitations of our 
ancient towns. 
Louis the Fourteenth, glass-houses were 
established in France which succeeded in 
manufacturing entire panes of respectable 


Thanks to Colbert, under | 
| priming. 


dimensions, but their employment was far | 
| fusion is attained, varies with the kind of 


from general. 


The manufacture of glass for windows, | 


in England, dates as far back as the seventh 
century. Its value in the sixteenth century 
may be judged from an order given by 
the Duke of Northumberland’s steward, in 
1567. “And because, during high winds, 
the glass windows in this castle and in 
other castles belonging to my lord duke got 


injured and broken, it is advisable that | 
the glass frames in every window should | 


be taken down and put in a place of 
safety when his grace departs. And if, at 


any time, his grace or others come to so- 


journ at any one of the said castles, they 
can be replaced without much expense; 
whereas, at present, the damage done is con- 
siderable, and the cost of repairs exceed- 
ingly heavy.” Glass panes can hardly be 
said to have come into general use before 
the close of the eighteenth century. In 
fact, during that century, in French pro- 
vincial towns, and even in Paris, there 
flourished a corporation of artificers, called 
“chassissiers,” whose occupation consisted 
in fitting up windows with oiled paper in 
the place of glass. 

Jules Magny, the clever writer of the 
Histoire d’un Morceau de Verre, which 
supplies the basis of this paper, in giving 
the genealogy of his “ Bit of Glass,” points 
out to his unscientific readers the difference 
between the mixture and the combination 
of minerals. You may grind sulphur and 
iron filings to the finest powder, and after 
mixing them together mechanically as 
thoroughly and in whatever proportions 
you please, you can always separate one 
from the other, provided that both of them 
are dry. But if you heat the mixture in a 





| become 





say. 

‘The elements which enter into the com- 
position of the subject of glass, are silex 
or flint, soda, potash, lime, clay or its 
metallic basis, and minium or red lead, 
the matter which colours house-painters’ 
They are mixed together in the 
crucible of the glass-house, and then com- 
bined or melted by the aid of fire. The 
temperature (in all cases. high) at which 
glass and the ingredients of which it is 
composed. Window-glass is made of flint, 
soda, and lime; bottle-glass of flint and 
iron (in the shape of ferrugineous sand), 
soda, lime, and clay; crown-glass of flint, 
potash, and lime; and so on for other 
kinds of glass. The greater the number 
of bases used in the composition, the more 
easily they are melted into glass. Hence, 
for cheap glasses, such as bottle-glass, the 
manufacturer mixes as many different ele- 
ments as -possible, in order to obtain his 
result at the least possible expenditure of 
fuel. Nevertheless, as often happens, what 
is gained in one way is lost in another; for 
the greater the fusibility of the glass, the 
more it is liable to decomposition by atmo- 
spheric and other influences. 

This decomposition is evidenced by 
curious and even beautiful phenomena. 
Old window-glass, and especially stable 
window-glass, manifests incipient decay 
by the iridescent tints which cover its 
surface. Bottles that have long been 
buried in the earth or submerged in ponds 
most striking and ornamental 
specimens, from the gorgeous hues which 
they display; their transparence is gone, 
and they are coated with small scales 
shining with metallic lustre. By exposure 
to great heat and gradual cooling, glass 
also becomes unvitrified and opaque, pre- 
senting a great resemblance to crockery, 
and named, after its discoverer, Réaumur’s 
porcelain. The opacity results from the 
formation of microscopic crystals of one of 
the earthy silicates which constitute glass, 
in consequence of the volatilisation of the 
alkaline ingredient. Such porcelain is in 
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request for decorative purposes ; nor is this 
the only way in which the decomposition | 
of the original compound has been turned 
to account. 

Glass, the undoubted offspring of Fire, | 
without whose agency it could have no 
existence, has been employed, with some | 
success, to defy its parent and hold him in 
check. Two conditions are necessary to 
cause paper, linen, canvas, muslin, wood, 
and other combustible matters to blaze, 
that is, to burn with the emission of flame, 
which flame is the means by which fire 
spreads the most rapidly and makes the 
most destructive havoc. Those conditions 
are the presence of heat and the access of 
air. Intense heat alone does not suffice to 
cause textile or woody substances to burn | 
with a flame ; they must also be in contact 
with air, or with the oxygen, which is the 
active portion of the air. Without this 
second condition they are slowly carbonised, 
never bursting into flame, although they | 
become red hot. It is in this way that 
wood is converted into charcoal, in air-tight 
cylinders, for the manufacture of gun- 
powder. 

Consequently, wood or articles of cloth- | 
ing are rendered incombustible simply by 
covering them with a layer of some sub- 
stance which keeps them from all contact 
with air. during their exposure to fire. | 


This substance, Fuchs’s soluble ylass, was | 


discovered under the following circum- 
stances. 

In 1780, after a recent importation of 
Bohemian glass, two French glass-houses 
set to work to imitate the article. One of | 
them employed a mixture of silex and 
potash in equal quantities; the other, a 
mixture, also in equal quantities, of silex, 
potash, and lime. But while the glass | 
made by the latter establishment, which | 
was situated in the Vosges, perfectly re- 
sisted the action of the atmosphere, that 
produced by the former, in Champagne, 
was not only deficient in clearness and 
solidity, but attracted atmospheric moisture | 
to such a degree that the hollow feet of | 
drinking-glasses in the shops became filled | 
with a solution of carbonate of potash. A | 
soluble glass was therefore obtained by | 
employing only sand and potash in its | 
composition. 

M. Fuchs, who doubtless heard of this | 
curious fact, thought of turning it to a 
useful purpose, although apparently it was 
capable of none. By modifying its com- 
position to the following proportions— | 
silex 69.88 plus potash 30.12, making to- | 


gether one hundred parts—he obtained a 
glass soluble in cold water, which solution, 
applied to textile fabrics or wood, has the 


| property of rendering them incombustible. 


The evaporation of the water leaves on 
their surface a thin stratum of matter 
fusible by heat, which deprives the sub- 


| jacent tissues of the air necessary for their 


combustion. 

Soluble glass is now obtained by melting 
in a crucible a mixture of fifteen parts of 
quartz reduced to a fine powder, ten parts 
of carbonate of potash, and one part of 
pulverised charcoal. For use, it is broken 
up into little bits, and then dissolved in 
boiling water, till the solution has the con- 
sistency of syrup. It is somewhat muddy, 
and has an alkaline taste. Nevertheless, 
it must be very pure not to effloresce under 
the action of the air after a certain lapse 
of time. A good plan is to cover the 
articles to be protected with several coats of 
the soluble glass, beginning with a weak 
solution, to be followed by a more concen- 
trated liquid. Its efficacy is also increased 
by mixing with it some other incombustible 
substance, powdered clay for instance. 

Of all known substances, soluble glass 


_is the best preservative of tissues from 
| flame, without injury to their quality. Still, 
as the alkali might prove destructive to 


colours like Prussian blue, theatrical 
scenery, after being rendered incombus- 
tible, should receive a coat of alum, and 
when that is dry, another of chalk. 
Theatres, however, make but little use of 
this means of security. Their proprietors 
and managers seem to consider destruction 


| by fire as the natural death of every play- 


house. Actresses and dancers are more 


| excusable. Treatment with soluble glass 


does certainly render dresses at first stiff, 
and afterwards moist and limp; and 


| coquetry will run the risk of being burnt 
alive, rather than sacrifice appearances. A 


volume might be filled with the conse- 
quences of a spark or a gas-flame carried 
aside by a draught of air on the stage or 
among the scenes of a theatre. 

A much more popular application of 
glass is its conversion into spectacles ; re- 
specting which we only recommend the 
re-perusal of the Vicar of Wakefield, as a 


| warning not to buy a gross of green ones. 


All coloured glasses fatigue the eye, 
whether green or blue, through the mo- 
notonous hue with which they invest every 
object. In no way does monotony agree 
with the human subject; variety and 
change are as necessary to his eyes as 
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to his stomach. 
nobody on earth can constantly live on the 
same sort of food ; toujours perdrix, salmon 
served to *prentices five times a week, an 
unlimited glut of confectioners’ tarts and 
lollipops, potted sprats at every meal, Swiss 
honey ditto, are sure to create disgust in 
the end. Our eyes have identical need of 
change; blue and green spectacles soon 
become wearisome. Their intended object 
can only be answered by glasses simply 
and slightly blackened. They allow things 
to retain their natural hues, producing 
only the effect of a cloudy day or incipient 
twilight. 





PHILIP ASTLEY. 

More than a century ago, when gallant 
General Elliott, afterwards famous as Baron 
Heathfield and Gibraltar, 
the expedition against the coast of France 
to raise and discipline his regiment of light 
horse, there joined his standard a youth of 
seventeen or so, one Philip Astley, whose 
soldierly bearing, strict regard for dis- 


cipline, and skill as a horseman, soon won | 


for him the favourable notice of his com- 
mander. He was appointed one of the 
rough-riders and teacher and breaker to 
the regiment. Born at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, in 1742, he had been brought up to 
his father’s business of veneer-cutting and 
cabinet-making. Of education of any other 
kind he had little or none. 

Elliot’s Light Horse was known as the 
Tailors’ Regiment, from an odd belief that, 
for unascertained reasons, the professors 
of the sartorial art had joined its ranks 
in great numbers. But, tailors or not, 
the corps saw active service and earned 
great distinction. At the close of the 
German war the regiment was reviewed by 
George the Third, who, in recognition of 
its admirable conduct in the field, directed 
that thenceforward it should be known as 
the King’s Royal Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons. 

Young Philip Astley had been promoted 
to the rank of sergeant-major. He now 
solicited and obtained his discharge. 
General Elliott, loth to part with him, be- 
stowed upon him a most honourable certi- 
ficate of service. 
the exploits of the young soldier. Whilst 
the horses of the regiment were landing 
from flat-bottomed bos its, one of the animals 
in its alarm had leaped into the sea, and was 
in danger of being carried away by the 


Everybody knows that | 


returned from | 


This document set forth | 


tide. Astley immediately plunged in after 
it, and catching the bridle, swam to shore 
with the horse in safety before the boat 
arrived from which it had escaped. Again, 
at the disembarkation of the troops at 
the mouth of the Weser, he 
means of saving several men and horses 
when the boat bearing them had accident- 
ally overturned. At the battle of Emsdortf 
he took a French standard, and had his 
horse shot under him; but, mounting 
another charger, he bore off his prize, in 
spite of the efforts of an escort of the 
enemy’s infantry, at least ten in number, 
by whom he was wounded. At the battle 
of Friedburg he led the advanced guard, 
and personally assisted, under a very heavy 
fire, in bringing away the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, who was lying wounded 
within the enemy’s lines. In addition to 
this certificate, Elliott generously presented 
his trooper with a fine charger, which, as 
the Spanish Horse, afterwards made the 
acquaintance and secured the applause of 
a very large public. 

Astley had not quitted the army with- 
out planning out his future career. He 
had resolved to turn to account his skill 
as a horseman and his knowledge of 
horses. What are now known as “ eques- 
trian performances” were then in a very 
immature condition. Still exhibitions of 
this kind were to be seen occasionally in 
the suburbs of London, and, notably, at a 
place of entertainment, long since departed, 
called the Jubilee Gardens, “at the sign 
of the Three Hats, near the turnpike, at 
Islington.” Here performers known as 
“ Price, Johnson, and old Sampson,” were 
wont to exhibit so-called “ feats of horse- 
manship.” These Astley had seen, and 
seeing had determined to rival and out-do. 
He cultivated an acquaintance with the 
three equestrians, and gleaned from them 
certain of the mysteries of their craft. 
Soon afterwards he commenced his course 
as a public exhibitor in an open field, 
“near Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch at Lam- 
beth.” His means and appliances were 
certainly limited enough. He literally blew 
his own trumpet in the public streets, and 
distributed handbills soliciting patronage. 
His “stud” consisted at this time merely of 
his charger, the gift of his general, and a 
second horse purchased in Smithfield for 
five pounds. His receipts were not large, 
and, when not occupied with his new pur- 
suits, he was content to increase his means 
by plying his old trade of cabinet-making. 

Still he was gaining ground. He tra- 


was the chief 
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versed the provinces, performed at the 
different fairs, and met with success. 
Gradually he put money in his purse. 
length he resolved upon quitting the 
harassing life of an itinerant showman, 
and opening a fixed place of exhibition near 
London. He therefore hired a portion of a 
timber-yard at the Lambeth foot of West- 
minster Bridge, enclosed it with board- 
ing, erected seats for the audience, and 
roofed them imperfectly with canvas. A 
rope defined the ring, which was canopied 
only by the skies. Sixpence was charged 


for admission to the better seats, and three- | 


pence for children and servants. In the 
year 1770, however, when the performances 
were perhapsof a more ambitious character, 
the prices were raised, and one shilling was 
the admission to the superior benches. The 


building was still little better than an open | 
carefully instructed to manage the horse 


booth, for the summer of 1771 proving 
very wet, he was unable to perform during 
many weeks of his season. But he con- 


tinued to introduce improvements for the | 


greater comfort of his patrons, and also to 
strengthen his company, 
feats of agility, tumbling, and vaulting to 


his own equestrian feats. 


prices were two shillings to the gallery or 


boxes, and one shilling to the “riding 
ground,” or pit. It was now announced 
that the seats were all protected from the 
weather, and that “ 
not prevent the performances. 

About this time fortune greatly favoured 
him. 


mortgage of the whole timber-yard and 
its contents. The mortgagor suddenly 
disappeared. 


the property, and disposed of the timber at 
a valuation. Further, he chanced to pick 


up at the foot of Westminster Bridge a | 


valuable diamond ring. This, no one ap- 


pearing to claim it, he sold for sixty pounds. | 


With the proceeds of these sales he was 


enabled to open, in 1779, a more completely | 


roofed edifice, which he called the Amphi- 
theatre Riding-House. 


in the morning only. 
given a miscellaneous entertainment at 
No. 22, Piccadilly. Here no circus was 


possible, but he had exhibited Les Ombres 
| the celebrated Sobieska Clementina, the 


Chinoises, feats of sleight-of-hand, a con- 
juring horse, comic dancing, imitations of 
birds, performing dogs, fireworks, &c. But 
it seemed to him that the time had now 
come for attempting a candle-light exhibi- 


| the programme. 


|in for all denominations. 


now adding | 


In 1775, his | 


‘slight showers” would | 


He had lent his landlord, the timber | 
merchant, two hundred pounds, secured by | 
|ing, but they are instructive as to the 


Astley foreclosing, obtained, | 
by due process of law, absolute possession of | 


Hitherto, his per- | 
formances in Lambeth had been presented | 
At night he had | 
| self without the assistance of any one to 


tion at his theatre in Lambeth. Accord- 


| ingly in Passion Week, 1781, he ventured 
At | 


to announce two night performances. The 
experiment was thoroughly successful. 
Evening exhibitions at the Amphitheatre 
became firmly established. The entertain- 
ments he had formerly given in Piccadilly 
were now intermingled with the feats of 
thecircus. One or two female performers 
appeared in the ring. ‘Master Astley,” 
the son of the manager, rose into notice 
as an equestrian. A “beautiful zebra,” 
valued at four hundred guineas, was ex- 
hibited, and esteemed a great marvel. 
Balancing, the ‘“ Polander’s tricks on 
chairs,” the “ Trampolin tricks,” tumbling, 
and “slack-rope vaulting,” also figured in 
“Clown to the above 
tricks by Mr. Miller.’ It was announced, 
moreover, that “‘ Ladies and gentlemen are 


and ride with safety. Horses are broke 
No persons to 
bring dogs.” 

But for some years Astley had been 
compelled to pay the penalty of success, 
and to encounter an opposition which was 
growing more and more powerful. As 
early as 1771, a clever equestrian, one 
Charles Hughes, described as “a fine stal- 


| wart fellow, who could have carried an ox 


away on his shoulders, and afterwards 
vaten him for supper,” had enclosed a Ride, 
near Stangate-street, Blackfriars, calling it 
the British Horse Academy. The early 
advertisements of the rival managers are 
certainly negligent in grammar and spell- 


attractions submitted to the public. Astley 
had probably announced the speedy de- 
parture of his troop for France. His rival 
proclaims: “Hughes has the honour to 
inform the nobility, &c., that he has no in- 
tention of setting out every day to France 
for three following seasons, his ambition 
being fully satisfied by the applause he has 
received from the foreign gentlemen who 
come over the sea to see him. Clementina 
and Miss Huntley ride one, two, and three 
horses at full speed, and takes leaps sur- 
prising. A little lady, only eight years 
old, rides two horses at full speed by her- 


Enough to put any one in 
Again: “ Hughes, with 


hold her on. 
fits to see her!”’ 


famous Miss Huntley, and an astonishing 
young gentleman (son of a person of 
quality), will exhibit at Blackfriars-road 
more extraordinary things than ever yet 
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witnessed, such as leaping over a horse 
forty times without stopping between 
springs. Leaps the bar standing on the 
saddle with his back to the horse’s tail, and 
vice versié. Rides at full speed with his 
right foot on the saddle, and his left toe in 
his mouth. Two surprising feet. Mrs. 
Hughes takes a fly, amd fires a pistol; 
rides at full speed standing on pint pots, 
mounts pot by pot, higher still, to the 
terror of all who see her! H. carries a 
lady at full speed over his head—surprising ! 
The young gentleman will recite verses of 
his own making, and act Mark Antony 
between the leaps !” 

Here is a bill of Astley’s: “This and 
every evening. Horsemanship by Mr. 
Astley, Mr. Taylor, Signor Markutchy, 
Miss Vangable, and other transcendent 


performers. This performance will be com- 


menced by a new minuet danced by two | 


horses in a most extraordinary manner. A 
comical musical piece called the Awkward 
Recruit. The amazing exhibition of the 
dancing dogs from France and Italy, and 
other genteel parts of the globe, consisting 
of: 1. Two dogs as chairmen, carrying a 
monkey to a maskyrade. 2. Two dogs 
disputing poleticks. 3. A company of dogs 
carrying from a vineyard baskets of grapes, 
and accompanied by a Savoyard with a 
magic lanton. 4. A dog as a lady of 
quality in her equipage, attended by others 
in elegant liveries. 5. A dog cobbling. 
6. A dog that walks on any two of his 
legs. 7. Two dogs as a tumbler and his 
attendant clown. 8. A dog dressed in a 
Spanish habbit, taking another little dog 
to a boarding school. With a variety of 
others, too numerous for insertion. This 
exhibition will conclude with a variety of 
dogs dressed in militaire beseeching a town. 
One of them represents a corporal return- 
ing with the colurs of the citadel in his 
mouth to his general. He halts on three 
legs, being supposed to have received a 
musket-ball in one of his four feet. Two 
bull-dogs. The English bull-dog, rather 
than quit his hold, suffers himself to be 
drawn thirty feet high, whilst the mashine 
is surrounded with fireworks, representing 
a heavy discharge of small arms and artil- 
ery. Tumbling and other unaccountable 
exercises by Signor Bellmott. To which 
will be added a new pantomime, called 
Harlequin Puzzle ’em.”’ 

This spirited competition was maintained 
for some time, albeit, during part of the 
summer of 1773, for some real or fancied ir- 
regularities, the exhibitions of both Hughes 





and Astley were interdicted by the Sur- 
rey magistrates. But in 1782 the Black- 
friars opposition assumed very formidable 
proportions. A permanent building, called 
the Royal Circus and Equestrian Phil- 
harmonic Academy—a very comprehen- 
sive titlke—was erected on a vacant plot 
of ground in Southwark, the site of the 
present Surrey Theatre. It was designed 
to present equestrian and dramatic enter- 
tainments of a new and improved charac- 
ter. The scheme was devised by Charles 
Dibdin, the famous sea-song writer, to 
whom is due the distinction of originat- 
ing the “ equestrian drama.” “ Horseman- 
ship,” he writes in his Memoirs, “ was at 
that time very much admired, and I con- 
sidered that if I could divest it of its black- 
guardism”—(this is severe) —“ it might be 
made an object of public consequence. 1 
proposed therefore that it should embrace 
all the dexterity and reputation of ancient 
chivalry, that tournaments, running at the 
ring, and other feats of equestrian celebrity, 
should be performed, and that a classical 
and elegant turn should be given to exer- 
cises of this description. I therefore pro- 
posed to have a stage, on which might be 
represented spectacles, each to terminate 
with a joust or a tilting match, or some 
grand object so managed as to form a 
novel and striking coup de théatre, and 
that the business of the stage and the ring 
might be united.”” The Royal Circus was 
opened in November, 1782, but was closed 
again at Christmas. The Surrey magis- 
trates refused to license the building, and 
the hope of obtaining the sanction of the 
Chamberlain for the performances was dis- 
appointed by the discovery that his lord- 
ship’s powers did not then extend beyond 
the precincts of the Court or of the City of 
Westminster. During the Christmas holi- 
days the magistrates attended the theatre 
in person to enforce their authority. A 
serious disturbance ensued. The Riot Act 
was read from the stage, the military were 
called in, and the audience promptly ejected 
from the building. 

The wrath of outraged law also fell upon 
Astley, who had been endeavouring, by in- 
creasing the attractions of his entertain- 
ment, to make head against the rival house. 
He also was withont a license, but, with 
more courage than veracity, he announced 
that his theatre was under the special pro- 
tection of a royal patent. Immediately 
after the closing of Hughes and Dibdin’s 
Circus, however, Astley was committed to 
prison for performing illegally. He was 
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soon released from durance by the kindly 
intervention of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
whose daughters Astley had taught riding. 
Subsequently the chancellor was instru- 
mental in obtaining a license for Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, and the magistrates saw fit 
to sanction the opening of the Royal Circus. 
The two theatres now entered upon a course 
of rivalry of a most active kind. 

Astley, jealous of his “ birthright,” as he 
was wont to consider his precedence in 
establishing an amphitheatre on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, now followed the ex- 
ample of the Royal Circus, and added a 
stage to his ring. He embellished his 
house after a new fashion, painting the 
interior to resemble foliage, and gave the 
theatre the new name of the Royal Grove. 
A substantial roof now protected the circus 
or riding-school. The timber employed in 
this improvement he obtained on very 
moderate terms. In those days, after a 
Westminster election, it was the privilege 
of the mob to pull down and appropriate 
the planks and poles that had composed 
the hustings in Covent Garden. Astley 
announced his willingness to purchase these 
materials, and was soon the possessor of a 
sufficient supply. 

During the intervals of his seasons at 
the Royal Grove, Astley carried his troupe 
of equestrians and voltigeurs to Dublin 
and Paris, and established amphitheatres 
in both those cities. In Paris he originated 
the cirque known to modern times as Fran- 
coni’s. It was in 1786 that young Astley 
had the honour of exhibiting his feats of 
strength and agility in the presence of the 
Court of Versailles. The king and queen, 
much impressed with his skill as an eques- 


trian, his grace of port and symmetry of | g 


figure, presented him with a gold medal 
set with diamonds, and surnamed him the 
English Rose, in allusion to the title of the 
French Rose,‘which had been bestowed 
upon that most renowned of male dancers, 
the elder Vestris. In Paris, however, 
Astley brought upon himself the interfe- 
rence of the police. His endeavour to erect 
a stage was met by a prohibition at the in- 
stance of a M. Nicolai, the proprietor of a 
rival entertainment. But Astley discomfited 
opposition by so contriving that his stage 
rested upon the backs of sixteen horses, 
harnessed, tackled, and arranged after a 
plan of his own. Upon this platform he 
could exhibit such feats and tricks as seemed 
good to him, while the entertainment was 
still within the terms of his license to pre- 
sent equestrian performances only. 

The man’s life was one of unremitting 





enterprise and energy. Occasionally, how- 
ever, his passion for speculation ended dis- 
astrously. He attempted to establish 
floating baths in the Thames off West- 
minster, and with this view constructed a 
covered vessel of enormous proportions. 
This great bathing machine, however, 
found little favour—it was not a washing 
generation. After a few years the scheme 
was abandoned, and the floating bath 
broken up and sold for firewood. On the 
king’s birthday he gave a grand display of 
fireworks from barges moored in the centre 
of the Thames off Lambeth. So many 
accidents resulted from this exhibition that 
it was in time abandoned. In lien of it he 


| established a boat-race, and gave a wherry 


as a prize to the winner. He was an ex- 
pert swimmer, and one day for a wager 
floated on his back in the Thames from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars, with a 
flag erect in each hand. 

The French Revolution hindered for 
some time his performances in Paris. His 
amphitheatre was converted into barracks. 
After the peace of Amiens, however, he 
prosecuted his claims before the First 
Consul, regained possession of his premises, 
and obtained rent for the whole period of 
their occupancy by the troops of the Revo- 
lution. 

He had previously resumed his old pro- 
fession, and served on the Continent in the 
army of the Duke of York. And the 
veteran trooper had anew distinguished 
himself. In a retreat, by a_ spirited 
manceuvre, he had recaptured a piece of 
ordnance, drawn by four horses, which the 
French were carrying away. The royal 
commander, greatly pleased, straightway 
gave him the four horses as a reward for 
his activity. Astley immediately sold the 
steeds by auction on the field, and expended 
the proceeds in refreshments for the com- 
rades of his troop. 

On the 16th of August, 1794, the Royal 
Grove Theatre was burnt to the ground. 
The duke, reading an account of the fire in 
the newspapers, at once gave Astley leave 
of absence to return home, and, if possible, 
retrieve his heavy loss. With extraordi- 
nary activity he set to work to rebuild his 
house in Lambeth, and meanwhile engaged 
the old Lyceum Theatre for equestrian per- 
formances. On Easter Monday, 1795, he 
was enabled to open a new Amphitheatre 
of Arts greatly superior in size, elegance, 
and convenience to his former house. He 
now advanced the rate of charges for ad- 
mission, and ventured upon performances 
of a more pretentious character. On the 
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tained the patronage both of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York, and in 
1798 was permitted, for the first time, to 
bestow upon his establishment the title of 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre. After the 
peace he acquired great popularity by ad- 
mitting soldiers of all ranks gratis to his 
performances, and providing special seats 
adjoining the orchestra for their accommo- 
dation. The audience crowded the theatre 
merely to look at the troops fresh from 
the war, and a spectacle of the Siege of 
Valenciennes, produced with great com- 
pleteness, attracted all London. It may be 
added that, previous to the real siege, 
Astley had been of service to the govern- 
ment in superintending the shipping of the 
horses of the artillery from Greenwich and 
Woolwich. When King George and his 
sons returned from witnessing the disem- 
barkation of the victorious army, they 
passed the doors of the amphitheatre, and 
received the salute of its manager, attired 
in the Windsor uniform, and mounted upon 
a splendidly caparisoned charger. 

“Who is that, Frederick ?”’ asked the 
king. 

“Mr. Astley, sir,” explained the Duke of 
York; “one of our good friends—a vete- 
ran—one that fought in the German war.” 

Thereupon the sovereign bowed in his 
most gracious manner to the equestrian. 
Astley’s delight was extreme. For days 
he could say nothing to his friends but, 
“The king bowed specially to me. What 
do you think of that, my dear boy ?” 

But the brief peace brought great peril 
and fresh troubles to Astley. He was in 
Paris on the eve of the issue of the 
famous decree for the detention of all Eng- 
lish subjects in France. News reached 
him that his amphitheatre had again been 
destroyed by fire. A passport could not 
possibly be procured. He feigned illness, 
and obtained permission to proceed to 
Montpellier to drink the waters. From 
thence, accompanied by two of his nieces, 
he journeyed to the frontier, and by con- 
stantly exhibiting a brace of pistols he 
compelled the postilion to force his horses 
to their topmost speed. The frontier 
crossed, he proceeded more leisurely to 
Frankfort, where he learned of the death 
of his wife. From Frankfort he journeyed 
north, and at length was able to take ship 
for England. His safe arrival excited the 
greatest surprise. His friends had all con- 
cluded that he was one of the unfortunates 
made prisoners under the Milan decree. 

The second burning of the amphitheatre 
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score of his military achievements, he ob- | involved a loss of thirty thousand pounds 
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of which little more than a sixth was 
covered by insurance. Very shortly after 
his return, however, Astley laid the first 
stone of a new building, which was com- 
pleted in sufficient time to open on Easter 
Monday, 1804. He was his own architect, 
and supervised the works unceasingly. 
“ Early or late, hail, rain, frost, snow, or 
sunshine impeded him not. There he was, 
drilling the men at their work, as if he had 
been training a regiment of soldiers for the 
rigid duties of a winter’s campaign.” So 
writes a member of his company. 

Astley now retired from active interest 
in the control of the establishment, still re- 
ceiving, however, one clear half of the 
annual profits. The other half went to 
young Astley, who was manager, and had 
for partners Messrs. Parker, Hardy, Cross- 
man, Smith, and Davis, who had probably 
found the capital requisite for the recon- 
struction of the theatre. But the elder 
equestrian could not long endure to be 
idle. He was old, bent, and grey, had 
grown very rotund of figure, and suffered 
severely at times from the wound he had 
received in his youth. Still he felt there 
was life in him yet. He could not hope to 
present himself any more in the circus as 
a performer, but the career of a manager 
was still open to him. Why should he not 
establish a new amphitheatre on the Mid- 
dlesex side of the Thames? He obtained 
a sixty years lease, from the Earl of Craven, 
of a shapeless piece of ground in Wych- 
street, Strand, which had recently been 
cleared by the removal of a rookery of un- 
savoury tenements, and set to work to 
build the Olympic Pavilion. Some old 
naval prizes being then on sale, he pur- 
chased the timber of a French man-of-war 
(he always described the vessel as the 
“Wheel de Parry’), and with the masts, 
yards, and bowsprit, he formed the main 
props and supports of his new playhouse. 
Seated in his one-horse chaise, barely 
spacious enough to contain his redundant 
portliness, he was in attendance day after 
day, directing his workmen, and, with his 
old vehemence, urging on the completion 
of the building. There was little brick- 
work, the interior being in the form of a 
tent, and the roof of tin. The accommoda- 
tion for the audience consisted of one tier of 


| boxes and a pit, in the rear of which was 
| what was called the gallery, separated from 


the pit by iron chains. The theatre, which 
cost him eight hundred pounds only, was 
opened to the public in 1806, under a 
license obtained through the influence of 
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Queen Charlotte, for “music, dancing, 
burlettas, pantomime, and equestrian ex- 
hibitions.”’ 

The undertaking proved a disastrous 
failure. Let him present what attractions 
he might—even to the sparring exhibitions 
of Dutch Sam, and other famous pugilists 
—the public could not be induced to 
patronise Astley’s Middlesex Amphitheatre. 
After losing ten thousand pounds, he de- 
termined, in 1813, to dispose of it. “ We'll 
throw the bone, Johnny,” he said to his 
son, “and let the dogs fight for it. Some 
one will snap at it.’ Elliston became the 
purchaser of the Olympic Pavilion for a 
sum of two thousand eight hundred pounds, 
and the grant of a small annuity during 
the life of Astley. There was but one 
payment of the annuity. On the 20th of 
October, 1814, aged seventy-two, Astley 
died at his house adjoining the Amphi- 
theatre in Paris, and was interred in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. His son, 
“Young Astley,” to whom he had be- 
queathed the interest arising from his 
somewhat encumbered property, survived 
seven years only, dying in Paris in the 
same house—*“ the same bed, and the same 
bed-room,”’ says one exact biographer—in 
1821. The son was laid beside his father 
in Pére la Chaise. 

Philip Astley was undoubtedly the best 
horse-tamer of his time, and as a judge of 
what may be called ‘ trick horse-flesh,” he 
has perhaps never been equalled. He ge- 
nerally obtained his stud from Smithfield, 
caring, as he said, “little for shape, make, 
or colour; temper was the only considera- 
tion.” He rarely gave more than five 
pounds for each. For this price he had 
obtained his accomplished horse Billy, 
a great popular favourite, playful as a 
kitten with those he knew, and deeply 
versed in all the learning of the circus. 
Billy could fire off pistols, take a tea-kettle 
off a blazing fire, lay the cloth, arrange cups 
and saucers, and invite the clown to tea. 
All agreed that he could do everything but 
talk. But one day Billy was arrested by 
the sheriff, not on account of any extrava- 
gance of his own, but owing to the miscon- 
duct of a groom, one Saunders, to whom he 
had been lent. Saunders had been many 
years in Astley’s employ, and had borrowed 
Billy to exhibit him by way of private 
speculation. This terminated in the prison- 
ment of Saunders in the Fleet, and the 
sale of Billy to the highest bidder. For 
three years the favourite was lost sight of. 
Accidentally two of Astley’s “riders” dis- 
covered Billy drawing a cart in White- 





chapel. There could be no question of the 
fact, for upon hearing a peculiar clicking 
together of the nails of the forefinger and 
thumb—one of the signs or sounds Astley 
had always employed in training his stud— 
Billy had pricked up his ears, pranced and 
danced in avery remarkablemanner, The 
recognition was mutual. Billy’s present 
proprietor was well content to part with 
him at a very moderate price, “ for,” as he 
explained, “‘ though he’s the best-tempered 
creature breathing, yet sometimes he does 
cut such very rum capers that we calls him 
the Mountebank.” Forthwith Billy was 
restored to his friends; all was forgiven, 
and he reappeared in the circus as though 
he had never been absent from it, made 
tea, went through all his “ business,” and 
so continued to do for many years, dying 
at last of sheer old age, universally re- 
spected and regretted. 

But a steed even more famous than 
Billy was Astley’s charger, the Spanish 
Horse, given him by General Elliott after 
the German war. The Spanish Horse 
could perform all Billy’s tricks and more; 
could ungirth his own saddle, wash his own 
feet in a pail of water, and, as some allege, 
even curry-comb himself. The Spanish 
Horse is reputed to have lived to the 
mature age of forty-two. When his teeth 
failed him, he subsisted upon a daily allow- 
ance of two half-quartern loaves. Even 
after death he served the theatre of which 
he had long been a main ornament and 
support. His hide was tanned and made 
into a thunder drum, “ which,” writes an 
intimate friend of the deceased, “ was 
placed on the prompt side of the orchestra, 
and when its rambling sounds died on the | 
ears of those who knew the circumstances, 
it served to their recollection as a parting 
knell.””, The thunder drum probably went 
the way of many theatrical properties. It 
must have perished in 1841—if it survived | 
so long—when for a third time Astley’s 
amphitheatre was totally consumed by fire. 

It has been said that Astley was unedu- 
cated, and it may be added that he was a 
man of somewhat violent temper. His 
energetic nature was wont to find expres- 
sion in very intemperate language. But 
time out of mind fierce words and commi- 
natory expletives have been considered in- 
dispensable to the due carrying on of the 
business of the stage. He was a very 
despot in his theatre. He had the reputa- 
tion of applying his whip indiscriminately 
to his biped and quadruped players. Per- 
haps it was only to the last named he re- 
ferred, however, when he said to Mr. Harris, 
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the manager of Covent Garden, who had 
complained of the insubordination of his 
company, “ Why don’t you serve your per- 
formers as Ido mine? Never let ’em have 
anything to eat till they’ve done acting.” 
When told by his master-carpenter that it 
would be impossible to produce a new play 
by the time he had fixed for its perform- 
ance, he demanded angrily, “ Who’s Mr. 
Impossible, sir? I don’t know him. I 
never heard of him. He don’t live in this 
house, sir! and he never shall! Go to 
your work!” He was obeyed, and the 
piece was duly forthcoming at the stated 
date. ‘ Do you think you are dealing with 
your horses?” John Kemble asked him 
once, with superb scorn, when a dispute 
had arisen in regard to the rent to be paid 
for the Liverpool Theatre, the property of 
the tragedian, which Astley had hired for 
a season. “ D—n you, sir!” cried Astley, 
hotly, “and do you think you are going to 
play Richard the Third over me!” But, 
with all his peremptory speech and rough- 
: ness of manner, he seems to have been 
affectionately regarded by the members of 
hiscompany. He was straightforward in 
his dealings with them, and had real con- 
sideration for their interests. Still it was 
not advisable for them to run counter to 
his opinions as a stage-manager. Of the 
public he was certainly a most faithful ser- 
vant, and laboured most assiduously for their 
entertainment. And he succeeded in win- 
ning a higher place in general regard for 
| equestrian performances than they had 
ever previously attained. From first to 
last he constructed no fewer than nineteen 
amphitheatres. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IX. A CRISIS. 

On the morning after the dinner given 
by the directors of the Friendly Grasp In- 
surance Office, on the occasion of their 
half-yearly audit, at which Doctor Asprey 
and Mr. Delabole had been present, the 
last-named gentleman, attired in a gorgeous 
dressing-gown, now and then making a 
slight addition to his toilet, now and then 
taking stray snatches of breakfast from 
the well-laden table, and all the time 
glancing at the newspaper which he carried 
about with him, suddenly saw the end of 
a letter sticking out from the rack which 
formed the usual receptacle for his corre- 
spondence in his absence. 








“Strange,” said Mr. Delabole, laying 
aside the newspaper, and advancing to- 
wards the rack, “that I did not notice this 
last night. It must have been there, but I 
must have overlooked it in my eagerness 
to get at Irving’s reply. From my dear 
Philip, eh! Now, what can he want ?” he 
muttered, as he tore open the envelope and 
hastily perused its contents. 

Mr. Delabole’s eyebrows, at first up- 
lifted, then contracted, betokened astonish- 
ment and dissatisfaction at what he read. 
“Two or three days away from London, 
and he’s to be married to-morrow week, 
and to travel for at least a month. What 
can take him away just now? You’rea 
slippery customer, Master Philip,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Delabole, shaking his head as 
he apostrophised his absent friend, “a very 
slippery customer! And yet what a clever 
fellow! What an admirable notion that 
was of getting Asprey to insist on old 
Heriot’s people keeping from the invalid 
all letters and telegrams, anything touch- 
ing on business matters! That secures 
us from any chance of discovery during 
the next few days, which are all important. 
Irving has now been informed that his 
friend has signed the memorandum of as- 
sociation, thereby testifying to his belief in 
the soundness of the concern. He will 
probably write or telegraph at once to 
Springside, but neither his letter nor his 
message will be shown to his friend. In 
forty-eight hours, perhaps, in a week at 
furthest, according to Asprey’s idea, old 
Heriot will be dead. His illness will be 
sufficient excuse for his not having replied 
to his friend’s inquiry, and Mr. Irving will 
stand committed to the subscription of a 
good round sum to prop the falling fortunes 
of the Terra del Fuegos mine. 

“That cutting off the invalid from all 
communication with the outside world was 
Vane’s idea, and the signature—how admir- 
ably it was done! but Master Philip must 
not think that I am paid in full, or that I 
intend to make no further use of that in- 
formation which I was lucky enough to 
obtain. Now that he has done what I re- 
quire, he shall marry the widow without 
any unpleasant suggestion on my part of 
Miss W hat’s-her-name, the actress, and the 
Chepstow register. But when he returns 
to town I shall have to talk to him like a 
parent about the investment of Mrs. Ben- 
dixen’s sixty thousand pounds. Mean- 
while, I wonder what can take him away 
just now? I will send for Gillman, and— 
by Jove! I had forgotten it was Sunday !” 
he cried, as the ringing of the church bells 
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broke upon his ear; “Sunday, when Gill- 
man is probably enjoying his domestic 
felicity at Camden Town, and would object 
to being disturbed. However, I will send 
for him to-morrow morning, and put him 
on the scent again.” 

Mr. Delabole’s guess as to the manner 
in which Mr. Gillman was spending his 
Sabbath was not entirely correct. In an 
ordinary way Mr. Gillman was in the 
habit of devoting himself to his family on 
a Sunday, and spending the morning in 


use,” he would remark, “of a policeman 
dressing up himself as a butcher or a cab- 
man, or what not? He don’t get rid of his | 
policeman’s hands, does he? he don’t get 
rid of his policeman’s feet, does he? You 
could swear to both of ’em anywhere, just 
as if they were in berlins and bluchers. 
Besides, if you don’t want to be seen don’t 
show yourself, leastways to make any 
mark. ‘ Did you see any one go by ?’ per- 
haps they ask. ‘Yes,’ says you, having || 
noticed, ‘I saw a butcher ora cabby.’ No 








washing himself—a proceeding which, with 
him, was not daily but hebdomadal ; getting | 
rid of the growth of a straggling but stub- 
born beard, putting on his Sunday suit, | 
consisting of swallow-tail black coat, rusty | 
black trousers, and black satin waistcoat | 
very much frayed at the pockets, and his | 
Sunday shirt, which was exuberant in | 
waving collar and bulging breast, but fell | 
short in the matter of wristband. Thus | 
magnificently arrayed, Mr. Gillman, after | 
presiding over the one o’clock dinner, and | 
smoking a long clay pipe, as he indoc- 
trinated himself with the politics of the 
Sunday newspaper, and glowed with de- 
light as he read the fulminations of Brutus 
against a dissipated aristocracy, would take | 
the children for a very wretched and 

melancholy walk, from which they would 

all return draggled, and wearied, and cross ; 


and Mr. Gillman would not recover his | 
equanimity until, the children having been | 


duly slapped and sent to bed, he and Mrs. 
G. would settle down to a quiet “bit of 


supper” and a glass of “something hot,” 


over which they would discuss their family 
and their neighbours until bedtime. 


. . | 
This, however, was an extraordinary 


occasion. It was, indeed, one o’clock, 
and on Sunday; but instead of being at 
home, dispensing portions of the baked 
shoulder of mutton and the potatoes 
swimming beneath it in a brown dish, Mr. 
Gillman was seated in an up-stairs room of 
the Dog and Duck at Mortlake, an un- 
touched glass of ale anda clean pipe on the 
table before him. Mr. Gillman was in his 
working-day suit, which was merely a 
shabby repetition of his Sabbath garb, 
minus the black satin waistcoat. He was 
engaged on a secret mission, and it was | 
most important that he should not be re- 
cognised; but though his whole life was | 
passed in spying and dogging, in listening 
and marking down, Mr. Gillman never 
condescended to the adoption of disguise. 
He had a very mean opinion of the detec- 
tive police in general, and of their conduct 
in such matters in particular. “‘ What is the 


one can tell what I am; all they could say | 
is, ‘I saw a man, and not much of that | 
neither.’ ”’ 

Mr. Gillman’s companion, however—for | 
he was not alone—evidently did fot enter- 
tain the same idea. When he first entered 
the room, his wideawake hat was pulled | 
down over his brow, the collar of his coat || 
was pushed up over his ear, and it was not 
until he had looked round and ascertained, | 
without doubt, that they were quite alone, 
that he emerged from his wrappings, and | 


‘ showed the somewhat worn and anxious | 
features of Mr. Philip Vane. 
The conference between this worthy pair || | 


had been long, and, on Philip Vane’s part, 
animated. He had asked his questions | 
impetuously, cogitated over the replies, 
and expressed his determination with a 
vehemence which seemed to awake no re- 
sponse in Mr. Gillman’s quiet little frame. || 
Drawing hieroglyphical figures with the | 
| stem of the empty pipe on the beer-stained || 
table before him, Mr. Gillman sat, speak- 
ing only when he was spoken to, and then 
packing his reply into the smallest possible 
| compass. 

“ And that was the last time you heard 
of her?” asked Philip Vane, after a pause 
of some minutes’ duration. 

“The very last,” replied Mr. Gillman. 

“Employed in the telegraph-office at 
Springside ?” 

“Exactly; she and her sister got in 
there through the influence of a clergyman, 
name of. “ | 

“Never mind his name,” interrupted || 
Vane, ‘I don’t want that now. All this | 
coincides exactly with my own ideas upon 
the subject.” | 

“T shall have a spare day or two this | 
week, Mr. V., I expect,’ said Gillman, | 
“and I could run down to Springside if you | 
wish it, and i 

“No, not the slightest occasion for you 
to do that. You have brought the inquiry 
to a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. And 
there,” laying the note on the table, “ are 


| 


| the ten pounds I promised you.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” said Gillman, taking 
up the note and folding it away in a recess 
of his greasy pocket-book. ‘‘ You have kept 
your word in this. I look to you to keep it 
in the other matter.” 

“ What other matter ?” 

“ Regarding keeping it from our governor 
that I have been working for you in this 
matter. I would not have it known to 
It is not 
so much the “ sack,” which I should receive 


| prompt; but it is the unforgiving nature 





of that man which I know, and the harm he 
would do me throughout the rest of my 
life.” 

“You need not fear. It suited our friend 
to employ you to make inquiries respecting 
a certain portion of my family history; it 
suited me to pay you to issue a second edi- 
tion of your discoveries for my especial be- 
hoof. Iam not likely to see much of Mr. D., 
as you call him, for some time to come, 
and I certainly should not think of saying 
anything which would render your position 
with him less confidential than it is. And 


| now I don’t think I need detain you any 
| longer.” 


Business being thus pronounced to be 


| at an end, Mr. Gillman thought himself at 
| liberty to drink the ale, which he did at 


one long draught, and putting on a very 
shiny and napless hat, took his leave of his 


| patron and departed. 


“That was ten pounds well spent,” said 
Philip Vane, as he started on his return to 


| town in the hansom cab which had brought 


him down, and had been waiting for him 
some little distance up the road. “The 


| information picked up by that fellow com- 
|| pletely coincides with what flashed into my 


mind about Madge, directly her name 


| was mentioned by the parson at Spring- 
| side. Springside—how curiously that place 


|| has become associated with me! 


First, in 


|| connexion with that old Heriot, and now 


with Madge. Bah!” he continued, re- 


] pressing a shudder, “I hate to think of 


that business. So long as the old man is 
alive, the merest allusion to him, to the place 
where he lives, or to the infernal company, 


| sends a shiver through me. If Asprey had 


not given such an account of him, I would 
never—there, it’s no use dwelling on that. 
It is easy enough now to understand 


| how this parson had established such an 
| influence over Madge as to induce her to 


i! to him. 
| the position by which she was enabled to 
| make her living: 

DT Fee: Seal ae oe aes at att 
| her being grateful and confiding, and all | 


confide that neat little episode in her life 
It seems that he obtained for her 


so there is no wonder in 








that sort of thing. Now, my course is 
pretty plain before me. 


closing which they could, if they chose, 
prevent my marriage, or annul it after it 


had taken place, and get me two years’ | 


hard labour. One of these, and the most 
dangerous, is Delabole ; but I have squared 
him, and closed his mouth by—doing what 
he wished. The other two are Madge 
and the parson. And of these, I look upon 
Madge as far the most important. When 
the parson confronted me the other day, 
he was evidently acting on Madge’s be- 
half, not, I should say, under instructions 
from her, but in that sort of chivalrous 
spirit which influences such men. Any 
appeal I make must be made to Madge 
direct, and must not come through him. 
He would not hear of any compromise, and 
it would be impossible for him in his posi- 
tion not to take notice of a direct infrac- 
tion of the law. He is but a poor creature 
mentally, if one may judge from the man- 
ner in which he was hoodwinked by my 
sudden penitence on the only occasion of 
our meeting. When I go to Springside 
to-morrow, my first inquiry must be for 
him. I must ask him where Madge is to 
be found, leading him to think that I am 


thoroughly sorry for having been a naughty | 


boy, and wish to come back to her and to 
live happy ever after. When I find ont 
where Madge is, and get her by herself 
out of Mr. Drage’s range, there will not, I 
think, be much difficulty in dealing with 
her. Whatever affection she may have 
had for me—and there is no doubt she 
was deuced fond of me at one time—must 
have passed away, so that will be no ob- 
stacle to her going abroad. She was always 
ambitious, and if I agree to give her a 
handsome allowance, or the money down— 
that’s a better plan—and she hears that 
she can live in luxury and comfort, on con- 
dition that she does not allow herself to be 
betrayed in making any more confidences 
such as she made to her clerical friend, and 
keeps herself thoroughly to herself, I think 
there is very little doubt that she will 
agree. At all events, as Mrs. Bendixen is 
within a very few days to become Mrs. 
Philip Vane, it is quite time some steps 
were taken in regard to the lady who now 
holds that title.’’ 


The autumnal sun, without much warmth 


| in it to be sure, but doing its best to make 


things look bright and cheerful, was shining 
over Springside in the early afternoon of 
the next day, and temnptine the 
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of the invalids, who had made it their | 
head-quarters for the winter, into the, 
streets. There was a little more excite- | 
ment than usual in Springside, for it was 
“mail morning,”’ and nearly all the inha- 
bitants of the Indian colony there located 
had received letters, the generally interest- 
ing news of which they were anxious to | 
discuss with their common friends. On 
such occasions the club was certain to be 
filled, and it was incumbent on every 
Springside settler to take down his budget 
of gossip and contribute it to the general 
stock. 

Captain Cleethorpe, in whom long years 
of home residence had not in the least cooled 
his love for the East and his interest in 
Indian affairs, had long taken the lead in 
the discussions which cropped up on such 
occasions. But when Sir Geoffry Heriot 
joined the colony, the captain, with a good 
grace, yielded to his senior officer the posi- 
tion which the latter’s age, experience, and 
clear-headed common sense enabled him to 
hold against all comers. Indeed, after a 
very short time, the old general’s impe- 
tuosity of manner, and sharp caustic style 
of conversation, grew to be so much re- 
lished, that the chance of his attendance at 
the club was held up as an attraction, and 
many an invalid, whom nothing else would 
ever have induced to venture out, wrapped 
himself in wondrous mufflers, and braved 
the night air, on the chance of hearing 
“old Heriot tackle a griff.” 

The news that the old general was 
seriously ill had spread a gloom over this 
‘day’s meeting, and even those who had 
been most opposed to him in argument 
on social and political questions joined in 
lamenting his absence and its cause, ac- 
knowledging, as they did, that, though 
censorious and irritating, he was always a 
perfectly honourable and gentlemanly op- 
ponent. True it was that the arrival of 
Captain Cleethorpe, who had come straight 
from Wheatcroft, with the news that there 
was a decided improvement in Sir Geoffry’s 
condition that day, had a cheering influence 
on the assemblage. But the old man’s ab- 
sence was most noticeable; a dozen occa- 
sions arose on which, as it was felt by most 
present, he would have dashed in with 
some trenchant remarks, which would have 
had the effect of changing the whole line 
of the argument. On Captain Cleethorpe, 
especially, this feeling fell with fullest 
force; he owned to himself that he was 
dull and dispirited, and impressed with a 
consciousness of an impending something 





which he could not explain. He was glad 


that he had brought the mare into town. 
Instead of going straight home to the 
Bungalow, he would take a stiffish ride 
round the country in the hope of thus 
driving away this attack of low spirits. 

So the captain, admirably got up after 
his neat, trim, soldierly fashion, and look- 
ing infinitely better and sounder than 
many a youngster of half his age, went 
riding through the streets, jauntily return- 
ing the salutations which showered upon 
him from right and left. He had passed 
the boundary of the town, and was cross- 
ing the road near a little sub-station of the 
railway, within some three miles of the 
principal terminus, when a man, suddenly 
emerging from the narrow lane leading to 
the station, caused the mare to swerve, and 
her owner to be grateful for the possession 
of an excellent cavalry seat. It did not 
take the captain an instant to recover him- 
self, and as he patted the mare’s neck and 
soothed her, he looked round for the cause 
of the commotion. 

This was a tall, bright-looking young 
man, well set up, and of springy, active 
step, who advanced towards the horseman, 
and was raising his hat, apparently about | 
to apologise for the disturbance which he 
had involuntarily created. As soon, how- 
ever, as he approached near enough to 
discern the features of the gentleman 
whom he was about to address, he hesi- || 
tated, stopped, and then, without saying | 
a word, pulled his hat over his eyes and | 
strode rapidly away. 

The captain gazed after him in extreme 
wonderment, not unmixed with disgust. He | 
was very punctilious in his notions of 
breeding and behaviour, and though there 
had been no necessity for an apology, yet 
for the young man to come forward merely 
to scowl and disappear, was a breach of 
manuers of which Captain Cleethorpe did 
not at all approve. 

“The man must be mad,” Cleethorpe 
muttered to himself, looking after the 
rapidly retreating figure, “or what on 
earth can have induced him to rush away 
like that, as soon as he recognised me? For 
he did recognise me, I am sure of that, and 
that was the cause of his trouble. Couldn't 
be one of my quarter-sessions friends ? 
That young fellow was too well-looking, 
too frank and bright for a jail-bird. Too 
—stay—where have I seen that face 
before ? somewhere, [’ll be sworn. That 
expression of pain and trouble which flitted 
across it for an instant seemed quite 
familiar to me. Now let me think this 
out quietly.” 
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And the captain turned round easily in 
his saddle, and checking the mare to a 
walk, fell into a train of reflection which 
lasted some little time. At last he seemed to 
find the sought for clue, he raised his head, 
brought his whip-hand down upon his 
thigh with a smack that startled the mare 
into a canter, and never drew rein until 
he overtook a lady walking along the road, 
who, turning quickly round as Captain Clee- 
thorpe pulled up beside her, proved to be 
Mrs. Pickering. 

“The very person of all others I most 
wished to see,” said the captain, raising 
his hat. “Will you permit me, my dear 
Mrs. Pickering, to walk beside you for a 
short distance, for I have something of real 
importance to talk to you about.” 

As he spoke he jumped nimbly from the 
saddle, and hanging the bridle over his arm, 
commenced walking by her side. 

“Your manner is somewhat alarming, 
Captain Clecthorpe,” said Madge, with 
sad smile. “I trust you have no further 
bad news to tell meof. Sir Geoffry’s illness 
is about as much as we can bear just now.” 

“No, I won’t say bad news, but some- 
thing odd and strange has happened which 
you ought to hear of. You recollect your 
asking me some time ago whether our old 
friend Sir Geoffry had any family ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ And my mentioning that he had a boy 
who had—who had—in point of fact gone 
to grief? Well, Mrs. Pickering, that boy, 
now grown into a young man, I saw not 
ten minutes ago.” 

“Here?” said Madge, faintly. 
saw him here in this place ?”’ 

“ Here !” repeated the captain, “ coming 
down from the railway close by Abbott's 
Farm.” 

“ Oh, Captain Cleethorpe !”’ cried Madge, 
laying her hand upon his arm, “w ould you 
mind riding back and seeing if you can 
overtake this young man? He is doubt- 
less down here with the intention of seeing 
his father, and it is all-important that any 
meeting between them should be prevented, 
at all events just now. You will help me 
in trying to stop this ?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Pickering, I would do 
anything in the world to serve you or Sir 
Geofry, only I should like to know 

“Don’t wait an instant now, you shall 
know all some other time.” 

And the captain raised his hat in adieu, 
jumped on to the mare, and cantered off. 


“You 


“No, sir, Mr. Drage has not returned,’ 
said the neat little maid to a stranger, in- 


quiring somewhat later on the same after- 
noon at the rectory gate. “ I’m not sure, 
sir, but I think he’s gone up to Wheat- 
croft.” 

“ Wheatcroft, eh ?” 

Sir Geoffry Heriot’s place, isn’t it ?”’ 

“ Yes, if you please, sir,’”’ said the little 
maid, half awed, half fascinated by the 
great black beard and brilliant teeth on 
which she was gazing. “Sir Geoffry’s 
much better to-day, sir, and [ heard Mr. 
Drage say he should go up and have a chat 
with him.” 

“Thank you; good day,” said the 
stranger, turning away. “ Much better is 
he? That’s not good hearing. However, I 
suppose Asprey could not be wrong in his 
diagnosis, and this sudden improvement 
in the old gentleman is but one of 
those flashes which so frequently precede 
total extinction. What a confounded 
nuisance that this parson should be away 
from home just when I wanted him. I 
must see him, for I must learn from him 
where to find Madge. He is probably the 
only person who could give me that infor- 
mation, and even if she were still in this 
place, which I very much doubt, it would 
not do for me to be poking about and ask- 
ing questions which might elicit unpleasant 
inquiries. The old gentleman would not 
be up to much conversation, and I should 
think that he and Drage must have had it 
all out by this time. I'll walk up towards 
Wheatcroft and meet the parson on his 
way back.” 

So Mr. Philip Vane, for it was he, strode 
leisurely away. The rectory was situate in 
the outskirts of the town, and on that 
autumnal evening there were few chance 
passers-by. Yet Mr. Philip Vane thought 
it advisable to diverge from the high road, 
and climbing a gate to proceed ‘along a 
narrow-beaten track on the other side of 
the edge, keeping at the same time a sharp 
look-out for the person whom he expected 
to meet. He was annoyed when ‘he found 
himself getting close to Wheatcroft, with- 
out having seen any sign of Mr. Drage. 
The train by which he was to return to 
London would start in an hour, and unless 
he made good use of his time now, his ex- 
pedition would have been in vain. He 
thought he would go up to the house, where 
Mr. ‘Dr: age had probably been detained. 
There was no chance of seeing Sir 
Geoffry, who would doubtless be confined 
to his room, nor was it probable that any 
of the servants, even if they saw him, 
| would recognise him in the dusk. 
| He leaped a light fence, which separated 


said the stranger. 


his 
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the field he had been traversing from the 
Wheatcroft grounds, and passing through 
a young and struggling plantation, came 
upon the lawn in front of the house. The 
blinds were all down, and no light shone 
from any window. All was dull, and blank, 
and deathlike. Philip Vane shrugged his 
shoulders, and muttering, “ Cheerful this” 
to himself, stole quietly round the angle of 
the house. 

In an instant he found himself in the 
full blaze of a moderator-lamp standing 
on a table inthe window. In aninstant he 
heard a thin, querulous voice call out : 

“ Hallo, you sir! Come here!” 

Philip Vane looked up and saw Sir 
Geoffry Heriot sitting in an easy-chair by 
the French window, one-half of which was 
open. The old man’s face was very pale, 
but his eyes were blazing, and his out- 
stretched hand trembled visibly. 

“ Hallo, you sir! Come here,” he re- 
peated. 

“* What’s the matter, Sir Geoffry ?” said 
Vane, stepping into the room. “ You 
must have forgotten whom you are ad- 
dressing, by your tone.” 

“ Not at all, I know who you are, and I 
am glad you have come, for you have saved 
me the trouble of sending for you.” 

“Sending for me? Did you want me, 
Sir Geoffry ?” 

“ Not I, sir, but the police, whom I was 
about to instruct to arrest you.” 

“The police! You're an old man, Sir 
Geoffry, and an invalid, but if you recover 
you shall answer for this insult.” 

“ Not I, sir; no code will compel me to 
go out with a swindler and a forger! Here 
is Irving’s letter, here—no, you shall not 
escape if I can only reach the bell.” 

Weak and shatteredas he was, theold man 
staggered from his seat and threw himself 
upon Vane, who had turned to the open 
window. The remains of those nerves of 
steel, which had gained him so much re- 
nown in the old days, and enabled him to 
undergo so many hardsdips, had not en- 
tirely deserted Sir Geoffry, for his grasp 
was riveted on his antagonist, and Vane 
found it impossible to shake it off. Twice 
Vane struck the upturned face with his 
clenched fist, until it was streaming with 
blood ; but the old man still held on. At 
length Vane, freeing one hand, seized Sir 
Geoffry’s loose neckcloth and twisted it 
round and round. At the first motion of 
his wrist the old man’s strength suddenly 








relaxed, and with a groan he fell back- 
wards. 

Shaking himself free, Vane darted to- 
wards the window, but recoiled in horror 
as he saw his wife standing in the open air, 
and looking on with terror-stricken eyes. 

His hesitation, however, was but for an 
instant, and he rushed straight at the 
window, pushing Madge aside and flinging 
her to the ground with stunning force, and 
tore across the lawn to the point at which 
he had entered the plantation. So far no 
one had followed him. While crossing the 
lawn he had seen the dim outline of a 
figure making its way up the carriage 
sweep; but it had taken no notice of him, 
and probably, indeed, not seen him. So 
far, then, he was safe. 


The man whom Philip Vane had noticed 
in the carriage sweep strode steadily on 
until he reached the plateau on which the 
house stood, when he paused and looked 
round. The flood of light from the open 
window attracted his attention, and he 
crept towards it. Suddenly he came upon 
the prostrate figure of a woman, and look- 
ing beyond saw a sight calculated to 
frighten a stouter heart than his. Spring- 
ing into the room, he gently raised Sir 
Geoffry’s body in his arms, and was about 
to attempt to lay it on the couch, when the 
door behind him was thrown open. He 
heard the shouting of men and the 
screaming of women, felt himself suddenly 
pinioned, and a strong rough hand at his 
neck. The lamp had been overturned in 
the hubbub, but some of the servants had 
candles with them, and one of the men 
called for a light to look at the ruffian. 
But after he had raised the candle up to 
his captive’s face, he let it drop to the 
ground, as he cried in heart-piercing 


| tones: 


” 


* Ah, wirra, wirra, Masther George ! 
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; keeping in mind that the 
of digestion’ is in the 
h, the second in the stomach ; and, that; 
that the stomach may be ‘able to do 
is work properly, it is requisite the first 
s should be well performed ; this con- 
‘is in masticating or chewing the solid 
deer drat and separate the 
and small substances of meat and ve- 
¢, mixing them well, and blending the 

ae ‘together before they are swallowed ; 
 andit is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
inhaste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure ‘ and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
toyourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
| stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
. toenjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
ableto the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
orsits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing, a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
ce tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, orever 
8 often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s 
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T om 
e mien Sake een at one 
would be fatal: it is these small quanti 
of noxious matter, athidhos leleataaed into 


our food, either by accident or wilful adul- — 
teration, which we find so often upset the © 


stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 


dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination © 


to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, te 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 


immediately be sent after it, which would . 


prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no beiter friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task with. 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And letit be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 


will be wanted, and it can in no case become- 


habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 


and force to the stomach, which is the spring _ 
of life, the source from which thewholeframe | 


draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 


disturbed, these Pitts should beimmediately . 


taken, as ‘they will stop and eradicate dis- 


ease at its commencement, Indeed, it is - 


most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 


gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the - 


comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cep 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE, 


On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 


corked, their qualitiesare neither impaired by- 
time nor injuzed by any change of climate 

whatever. Price, 13}d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three email ones, or Pris equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomine FLowErg, 





Sold by nasty all respectable Medicine Vendors, 
Be particular to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, 
and peeerving the Skin, and i 

appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&ec., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin 
soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 





as 


short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 





STEBDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of 
the world and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, some 
of which, in outward appearance, so closely resemble the Original as 


easily to deceive even careful observers. 
feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against the 


e purchase of such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested ery * to observe 
that the words ‘‘JoHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, 


Surrey,” are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to 
each Packet, in White Letters on a Red Ground, 
without which none are genuine. 
“with two EEs. 


Prepared only at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 
1s. 13d., and 2s 9d. each. 


The true STEEDMAN is spelt 


~ FLOWERS | 


humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a 


giving it a blooming and charming 


The Proprietor therefore 
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NATURE'S MINSTREL, 


An Illuminated Valentine, 6d. by post for 7 stampa, 


, LOVE'S TELEGRAM. 
\S WR An electrifying message, 6d. by post for 7 stampa, 
Re Loves J CUPID'S POST CARD. 
“ TELECRAMS . A caress from one smitten in the side, 6d. by post 7 stamps . 
[ae Limmel’s Shilling Series of Valentines A 


(Any sent by post on receipt of 13 stamps.) 


" 
a) 
‘) 


The Shakesperian Love's Visions The Mediwval 
Floral The Girl of the Period Animated Flowers 


The 
The Miniature The Flower of Love 


THE CHILD’S VALENTINE. 


A pretty floral card, with appropriate verses. 1/- per duzen, by postfor 13 stamps 


LOVE’S MESSENGER. 


/| Flowers, Doves, &c. bearing an affectionate message, 2/6. 


Postage 10 


THE LEAP=YEAR VALENTINE, 
To be addressed to those who won't propose, 1s. Postage 2d. 
THE JAPANESE. 
A humorous Valentine, designed by Chéret, 1/-, by post for 13 stamps. 
LOVE’S MAGIC PHOTOGRAPH. 

P (An exact likeness guaranteed,) 2/6. Postage 3d. 

THE SOUVENIR VALENTINE. 

A pretty satin bouquet on rice paper, 2/6 & 5;. Postage 1d, 

THE TRUE LOVER’S KNOT. 


Which cannot be untied, 2s.6d. Postage vd. 


PEARLY FLOWERS. 


A tasteful and effective Valentine, 23.6d. Postage 1d, 


THE EXOTIC FLORAL VALENTINE. ZY 


Competetng the following series, beautifully painted on Moire Antiquef 
) aud Illustrating the language of flowers according to Eastern fashion§ 
i? SS Vanda. Love Lotus. Love and beauty y 
.* Stephanotis. Beauty Convolvulus. Attachment 

Passifiora. Ardent affection Ixia. Sparkling wit 

Cypripendium. Noble nature Disa. Think of me 

Campanula. Modesty Cyclamen. Fidelisy 

* Gethylis. Superior mind Dodecatheon. Remembrance. 
Price 2s.6d., 32,6d.,and 5s. Postage 2d and 4d. 


UTILE, DULCI, 
THE PRACTICAL VALENTINE, 


Combining the useful with the agreeable, (See particulars within.) 


KUGENE RIMMEL , PERFUMER” \ 


<a 
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gRimmel’s Perfumed Valentines. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS VALENTINE. 


Prettily Painted by hand on the finest moire antique, framed in Silver Lace. Octavo, 2s.64., with double 
ay leaf, and verses printed on satin, 3s.6d ; Qui arto, 5s,, With double fly leaf, and verses printed on satiu, 
7s.6d, Quarto, cushion shape, set in je aris, 7 73.6d., 108, 6d., 153,, and £1 1s., by post, 2d. and 4d. extra. 





RIMMEL’S PARISIAN VALENTINE 


with artistic satin or pearl flowers, and pretty french mottoes, 2/6, by post for 31 stamps. 











‘A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
A SERIES OF LOVELY FEMALE HEADS, 
Price 1s. and 3s.6d., by post for 14 or 45 stamps. 


LOVE’S OFFERING. 


A rich quilted satin cushion, with painted flowers, 
.6d. and 5s, by post, $d. and 4d, extra. 


THE TROPICAL VALENTINE. 


A Humming Bird on 2 Nest, 
Price 78.6d., 10s.6d., and £1 1s., by post 3d. extra. 


RIMMEL’S CARD VALENTINE. 


To fit in an ordinary letter envelope. 6d. and Is., by 
post for 7 or i3 stamps. 


CUPID'S MAGNET. 


A new heart barometer indicating the state of the 
feelings. Price ls., by post for 14 stamps, 


THE SACHET VALENTINE, 


Perfumed with different Flowers. Price 6d. and 
1s,, by post 1d. and 2d. extra. 


| A SWEETHEART FOR ONE SHILLING, 


lA heart-shaped Sachet in a box, with verses, 1s. ; by 


post for 14 stamps. 
| 
} 
’ 
AFFECTIONS BOUQUET. 
Scented Artificial Flowers, Gheguatty mounted, 2s.6d 


postage va 4 6d., 58., 73.6d., 10s.6d., 15s., and 
1 Is., by post 4d. extra, 


ANIMATED FLOWERS. 


A series of beautiful Female Figures in floral garb 
ls., by post for 13 stamps. 


RIMMEL’S COMIC VALENTINE: 


Or Sentiment versus Reality, 6d. and 1s., by post 
for 7 or 13 stamps. 


FLORA’S KEEPSAKE. 


A pretty Sachet, with a silk centre, painted with 
flowers, Price 1s. and 1s.6d., by post 2d. extra. 


St. VALENTINE’S GLOVES. 


A pane r imitation of Gloves, with Mottoes inside 
single, 6d.; double, 1s.; by post 1d. extra. 





RIMMEL’S VALENTINE FANS, 


(Postage 2d.) 


Viennese Fan, nainted with flowers 


Pompadour shape, interlined with silk 


Valentine Fan, illuminated silk top 


a 


” 





ASSORTED PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


Ai Gd., by post for7 7 stamps. 


Sachet with raised Cupid 
Raising Bouquet 
Illuminated Bouquet 


“36 Gallery of Beauties 
17 Bouquet, with gold border 
235 Bouquet, gold and gauze border 


t 1/-, by post for 13 stamps. 


Sachet, the Seasons 
Do. Illuminated Bouquet 


Do. Raised Bouquet 


135 Flying figure, silver frame 
136 Figure in silver portico 
240 Flower Basket silver frame 


At 1/6, by post for 20 stamps. 


Double Sachet, painted flower 
Large Floral Sachet 
Lift-up Cameo, flower painted on satin 


125 FlowerBasket, silver frame 
152 Flower, painted on rice paper 
153 Cupid driving doves, feathe: border 


At 2/6, by — 32 stamps. 


Raised Figure, silver flower border. 
Gallery of Beauties, silver border. 


129 Flower Wreath, silver frame. 
154 Flower on rice paper ,, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


105 Flowers painted on satin, silver border, 
leaf, 3/6, by post for 44 stamps. 





110 Raised Cupid on satin, with wreath, 3/6, by 
r, 3/6; No. 43 


post for 45 stamps. 
155 Flower painted on rice paper, 
ditto, larger, 5/0, by post 2d. extra. 


, fly 


108 Flower painted on moire, 3/6; No. 109 
ditto, larger, 5/0; by post 2d. extra. 
210 Lover’s Knot and Flower Wreath, painted 
on satin, 5/0, by post 2d. extra. 
116 Gold Coral and Leaves, silver border, 
large, 6/0, by post 3d, extra, 



































NEURALINE, 


The Instant Cure for Tic-Doloreux, Neuralgia, 


Sciatica, 


Tooth-Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, aud all 
Nerve Pains. 
The CUTS SHOW NERVE CENTRES, and where NECRALINE should be APPLIED. 





GLYKALINE, 


: The New Remedy for Colds, and Derangements of the Mucous surfaces generally, is strongly r 
Epidemic Colds, Catarrhs, Dry Cough, Congestions about the head from Cold, especially the frontal Region; 


Colds, 


Continual Discharge of a clear fluid from the eyes, with profuse secretion of 





ded in Infl 


po Glykaline will be found specific in 
ids. Also in Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 


Pain in the Chest, with Short Dry Cough. 


disorders of the whole respiratory rage especially those of the nose and eyel 
Difficulty of Breathing, 





Prepared by LEATH & ROSS, Homeeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


9, Vere Street, W.; 


sold by all Druggists in bottles-‘at 1s. 14¢. and 2s. 9d. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


KEATING'S 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections ? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the Faculty.—Testi- 


monials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected. 
Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L. 


COUGH 


s00r cu 


Tex. Mas. Euxis, Ponty-Prrpp, GLAMORGAN, May, 1866. 
*DeEaR Sik—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges 
removed in afew days. My servants, also, by taking your Lozenges, were 


* I feel it @ duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, / 
ublish. | 


which you are at liberty to p 
*To Mr, TnomMas Keating, 


Yours traty, 
W. HEWETT.’ 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; Tins, 2s. 9d., As. 6d.,.and 10s. 6d. each, 


LOZENGES, 


T, KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists, &c 





J. GC. & J. 


NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES, 


FIELD’S 


NIGHT LIGHTS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 





OZOKERIT — Patented. — This well-known Candle 
gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness ts specially 
adapted for Ball Rooms, &., & 

CETI and COMPOSITION, or TRANS- 
WAX CANDLES. — These beautiful Candles, 
latter used by Her Be, Maat, 


distinguished by their soft 

light and steady burning, still maintain, in spite of the 

Bumerous co! varieties introduced of late, their high 

Position amongst the upper classes, and can be had either 
with plain, or patent self-fitting ends as desired. 

SELF-FITTING.—These admirable Candles are yearly 

— and are supplied as heretofore, in 
mane, tro-Stearine, and also in Chamber 
naan in 2 box. 
E-FITTING.—The trouble and danger of paper 
the use of these patented Candles. Under the 


mcreed 
n sstminster Wedge Candles,” they are supp.ied 


Rrra aration Os 8 and 129 
_ Compostescfatfquaiten. to Ee only. 


; Chamber Candles, 19 candies in » box. 





NON-GUTTERING CANDLES. The tendency to 
gutter greatly Jessened,—are sold as follows :—The Channelled 
Candles, yellow; the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24 
and 36 candles each. and the Cable Candles, white, in boxes 
of 12, 18 and 24 cand®s each. The Candles varying in size, 
each box of the same quality, is sold at the same price, 


The AERATED CANDLES have longitudinal internal 
channels for the prevention of guttering, and into these 
external air is introduced, adding brilliancy to the flame, 
Sold in boxes of 12,18 and 24 candles each, varying in size, 
and the same price each box 


NIGHT LIGHTS, —Certainty and regularity. OGLEBY'S 
STAR NIGHT LIGATS asa rule burn their time and gives 


good light. 


SOAPS.—The weil-known UNITED SERVICE 
rey use through the United Kingdom, the 


TOILET 
TABLETS in 
tish Settlements throughout the worid. 


Colonies, and 


The SPERMACETI TABLET possesses valuable 
emollient properties and is exquisitely perfumed. 





J. GC. & J. 


FIELD'S 


NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES, NIGHT LIGHTS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


The Trade alone supplied, but Messrs. Frexp will be happy to supply consumers with any information as to the 
special qualities of their goods, and with the names of their nearest vendors. 























DEATH OR > INIURY FROM AsI0ENT, 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 


LOSS OF TIME AND BONES 


PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 


Rulway Passengers Assurance Gamprny "I 


AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. /@ 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures! £1 0004 
at Death, or an allowance at the rate of — 
per Week for Injury. : 








£650,000 have been paid as 7 


“ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policy Holders becoming 5 
Claimant each year. . 





eS PARTICIPATION IN REALISED rari 


vse Insurers who have paid Five continuous Premiums are allowed a reduction i 
Ten per Cent. on future payments. 


mi - For mponsionlers apply to the Clerks.at the Railway Stations, to the Local agin 
or at the Offices, 


|) 4, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman—J AMES CLAY, Esq., M.P: ee 4 
Deputy-Chairman—Tue Hon. A. KINNAIRD, MP. q 
_ Secretary—WILLIAM J, VIAN. 
f 























